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1e ONLY 


gasoline «“ motor oil 
sold in every state 


That mark of quality—the well-known 
Texaco Red Star with the Green T—now shines 
forth on the highways of this country from Coast 
to Coast. 

In every state you will find the same products 
and the same service; the same uniformly high 
quality and the same fine performance. 

Motorists who know and use clean, clear 
Texaco Golden Motor Oil and the new and 
better Texaco Gasoline are sure of a convenient 
source of supply. They do not have to experi- 
ment with unfamiliar brands. 


Only The Texas Company can offer 
this nation-wide service 
There is a reason for this vigorous growth to 
nation-wide distribution. It is the natural result 
of the cordial reception given to Texaco Prod- 


ucts by the millions of motorists who know when 
they and their motors are well served. 


THE TEXAS COMPAN Y 
TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 








TEXACO 


The NEW and BETTER GASOLINE 
CLEAN, CLEAR,GOLDEN MOTOR OIL 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 

no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 

ments, and does not devote one-half its 

space to telling how good the other half is. 

It is. practical, always honest, clean, faith- 

ful; full of sunshine and gumption. Its 
No partisan politics, but farmers 
at the first table; no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 
subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


motto: 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the odvertnemento in 
magazine are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will mak to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusti 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swin 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's . 
tail to curl in any yoy direction, so we 
shall not attempt to — trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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Y LIST of state fairs at which to wear new shoes and look your best; but x 
The Farm Journal will have I sincerely hope Our Folks will not yield |1926 SEPTEMBER 1928 
exhibits, a hinges aa to temptation in this case. Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thur Fri. Sat. 
month, has been slightly . 21st © 
changed, and here is the corrected schedule. v es on sty wg 6 7 m 


Mr. Rummel, Midwest Field Editor, 
will be at the fairs at Sedalia, Mo., Des 
ng Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and To- 
peka, Kans. 

Mr. Shoffner will be at Springfield, III., 
Mr. Kirkpatrick at Milwaukee, Wis., and 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. W. P. Meyer will attend the fairs 
at Columbus, Ohio, and Indianapolis, 
Ind. Mrs. Reynolds will be at the Eastern 
States Exposition at Springfield, Mass. 

At all these fairs we will 


ND still speaking of fairs, I hope you 
will like Jean Oldham’s cover picture 
on this issue. 

Tommy seizes the moment when a 
belated exhibitor ‘is driving in a tractor 
for the machinery exhibit, and manages 
to get by on the other side from the 
gatekeeper. It isn’t exactly honest, to 
be sure, but] Tommy deserves something 
for his ingenuity, doesn’t he? 
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AWN-OWNERS, attention! On page 
25 of the August issue we recom- 
mended 18 pounds of fertilizer for each 
1000 square feet of lawn. 

















FAIR? WEAR YOUR M 
OLD SHOES AND 


have an interesting exhibit, Jf Note that this means- per 
and a convenient place to year—apply half in early 
rest and meet friends. If RY b 8 spring — half ~ ae = 
, all at one dose, which would ' 
for no other reason, won't | Contents for September, 192 all at one dose, 
you please call, if you go to grass. 
any of these fairs, and turn iat Wha a 
in. your Straw Vote for Cover Design ....... ean @ @ 
President? DON’T 
: . , ; suppose there 
By the way, don’t hesi- Special Features — bp are Reopened... : | bes baat political porn a 
tate to see our booth and High Farming at Elmwood. .. 7 Fifty Years aie A ae ata he - 8 paign since 1896 when 
exhibit because you fear you Straw Vete-. ... oe ; Interesting and Misleading. ae things seemed so upset and 
will be pestered to subscribe This Sugar Tariff........... 9 tonay-turvy es this year 
ry ‘nti Good Radio Year Ahead..... 20 Livestock psy-turvy year. 
or renew your subscription. olen dar Gite ae ives I was at school in 1896, 
Of course we'll be glad to wma eee: tote de a Kitchenette Beef............ 22 d k ul 
a Passed by the Non-Sensor.... 60 OF og ‘at Lambs? 41 and took no partic ar in- 
take any subscription orders, “ffm * Which Feed for Fat Lambs?. . " Free 
. Auto-Rim Gate. ............ 62 Essentials of Disinfection 41 terest in po itics or 
as a matter of convenience, NG IRS 5 o's ccs ces asne 63 ~ . _ 6a 9 Silver or the Gold Standard, 
but that is not why we are - a oes. arpa 3 but I remember clearly the 
attending these fairs. For Our Wome pan gues a ia ear excitement over lifelong 
What we want is to meet The Road-Rat—Fiction...... 10 Poultry Democrats going Republi- 
personally as many of Our The Great Situation—Part V. 13° — pulletsin Fall and Winter.... 12 on eek Wend eee 
Folks as we can, and get Oilcloth............ ssevsses 16 Scrapers for Dropping-Boards 48 cans declaring for William 
their views on Presidential In Praise of Pussy-Willow.... 17 We Like Guineas—and Why.. 48 
liti aul . d Last of the Garden.......... 18 Seater Mette sk Fi ss)». 49 J. Bryan. . 
pe . aff Pr thi gs if We Must Have Them All!... 26 Orchard, Field and Ga It is the same way this 
igher tariuis an in - Avoiding Gloom and Glare... 26 char teld a nay summer, it appears, and I 
general. So please don’t Our Picture Page. . . <a ae Topics in Senson guess we won’t be absolutel 
stay away from the Farm Fall Days—New Frocks. . 30 Cut Price, Poor Quality. 39 sure how the election l 
Journal booth for fear of Farm Folks’ Music Festival.. 51 Sampling Soil for Lime Test.. 39 ‘l th . 
; . <s - - a . Ph row go until the returns are in. 
being annoyed. That is not Récipes from Hither and Yon. 52 Wheat Smut Still a Menace... 40 O re 
- «3 we . rege ur Straw Vote will give 
the way we do business. Aunt Harriet’s Column. . 54 Corn Left in Field + ar sod li M 
‘ be _-¥ _ a Stand 55 Sweet Clover Good Pasture.. 62 3 bnwen bw pat re = 
ren _ ubby Got His ee ee ‘ ’ » 
a. Tourist Camping Ground 61 Our Young Folks ever, and generally speak- 
: ] ‘tee Club-Work in Texas......... 36 ing, the election goes the 
And once more, read this: | Editorials The Wideawakes... Laie * way the farm vote goes. 
Pork and Presidents 8 Humming-Bird’s Nests...... 59 
Paid Uplifters Still Hoping. . 8 Bia GRE. 6s cc tones dees tie 59 2°? 
GOING TO THE 
No please, to make 


the Straw Vote as big 
and representative as pos- 











BE COMFORTABLE 











I make it a rule to print the 
above notice at this time of 
year, because I don’t know any 
single thing that can ruin an 
otherwise pleasant day at the 
fair—or anywhere else, for that 
matter—than to have your 
feet hurting. 

It’s a little tempting, I know, 








Entered as Second-class matter 


Mark X before name of candidate you favor. 


[_] Hoover, Herbert C. 
[ }Smith, Alfred E. 


Do not sign your name, but 
write be 


Write below the name of gone candi- he 
: your state: 


date if not listed a 


Straw Vote for President | 


STATE 


Mark only one name 


sible, let me have your vote. 

If you’ve already voted for 
Hoover or Smith, of course 
that is enough—you're ex- 

cused! But if you haven't 
voted, or have voted for some- 
body else, won’t you please tell 
us your present preference, 


right away? 
There is a new ballot form 
at the bottom of the ; but 


a tal-card will do just as 
yell, and save cutting the maga- 
zine. 








in accordance with the Postal 
Laws, at the Post-office at Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

















(If you do not wish to mutilate this page by cut- 
ting out the ballot, send a postal-card instead.) 
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The Only Car in Its Field with All That 
America’s Highest Priced Cars Offer 





The Farm Journal 
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Twin Ignition motor 
12 Air Craft type spark plugs 
High compression 


Bohnalite aluminum pistons 
(Invar Struts) 


7-bearing crankshaft 
(hollow crank pins) 


Houdaille and Lovejoy shock 
absorbers 


(exclusive Nash mounting) 
Salon Bodies 


Bijur centralized chassis 
lubrication 


Torsional vibration damper 


Double-drop frame 





NASH 





World’s easiest steering 
Short turning radius 
Longer wheelbases 


Body, rubber insulated from 
frame 


Nash-Special Design bumpers 
and bumperettes 


One-piece Salon fenders’ 
Clear vision front pillar posts 


All exterior metalware chrome 
plated over nickel 


Three series 
16 enclosed models 
4 wheelbase lengths 
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© JOPICS *» Season 


HE partly-filled silo is a death- 

trap that takes its toll of lives 

every year. Fermenting silage 

gives off carbon dioxid, which, 

if breathed, causes death. 
There is no danger from the gas while the 
silo-filling operation is actually going on, 
but when the operation stops for a while 
the gas settles.. It is essential, therefore, 
to turn the cutter. on for a little while 
before going back into the silo after an 
interruption. Or, take out the silo doors 
down to the level of the silage and let the 
gas flow out before entering. 


Keep Spraying Omitting the last spray 
the Potatoes of potatoes—or any other 
crop, for that matter—is 
like letting your insurance lapse the day 
before the fire. As long as the potato 
vines are green, potatoes need to «+ 


Timely things to remember and 
interesting things to know 


“If I had 50 customers 
like him, I could retire in 
ten years,” said the hard- 
ware man, referring to a farmer who had 
just left the store with a fair-sized order of 
tools. ‘Yes, sir,”” he went on, “that was 
the second hammer I’ve sold him this 
week. He couldn’t remember where he 
left the first one. And the fence-stretcher 
he bought last week—this is good! He 
left it on the end of a string of fencing 
fast to the end post, and three weeks later 
when he decided to go out and finish the 
job, he couldn’t find his stretcher. He 
bought a new one, and when he went to 


House Your 
Farm Tools 


European Cut corn low (not higher 
Corn-Borer than two inches) and early, 

if you live in the borer area 
and have anything against the European 
corn-borer. Early, low cutting is not 
essential, of course, if the stubble is to be 
plowed under. And that brings up an- 
other essential point—be sure to cover all 
stalks and stubble completely when plow- 
ing. 


Record of We have a card tacked 
Loading Sacks up in the cab of our 

truck on which is marked 
down how many sacks of potatoes or 
grain or feed we can haul in a load. This 
record enables “us to tell at a glance how 
many sacks to load, and we can load 
much faster when knowing the exact 
number to take. A. G. H. 








es 








be sprayed to control blight 


Bushel Marks When filling sacks 





and rot. 


Less Smut, “A tenant on one 
More Money of our Washing- 

ton county farms 
made $41 last year by treating 
his seed wheat for smut,” writes 
an Ohio reader. “Landlord and 
tenant were putting in 20 acres 
of wheat, and since smut was 
common in that locality, the 
tenant insisted on treating the 
seed. The landlord objected, 
but finally agreed to divide the 
field into two equal tracts, and 
let the tenant treat the seed on 
one tract. Both fields grew un- [L 
der similar conditions, and were 
harvested by the same machine. 
At threshing time, the tenant 
had 166 bushels of clean wheat 
which sold on the local market 
for $1.45 a bushel. The land- 
lord’s yield was 140 bushels 
which sold for three cents a 
bushel less, because of smut.” 
Anybody need directions for 
treating the seed? Write the 
Editor. 
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Our Rogues’ Gallery—XII 


on Sacks with potatoes, we 
do not have to 
measure them up in_ bushel 
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baskets, as our sacks are marked 
with red thread at the height 
where one bushel comes. Larger 
sacks have thread marks for two 
bushels. A. G. H. 


Mow Grass Before the apple 
in Orchard harvest is on, mow 








3 a 
= SZ 
SY Z POP 20n( pt: all grass (and weeds 
SS = pS yds if you have any) in the sod 
WN a Sr Me orchard. The pickers will make 
» ahh me AS Yer, better time if they do not have 


to drag crates and ladders 


through grass and weeds. 


Frosted Cane Frosted cane or 
Poisons Stock sudan standing in 

the field may be 
poisonous to stock. No danger 
if the frosted crop is cut and 
cured, then fed. Cattle are more 
likely than other stock to be 
poisoned by frosted cane or 








sudan. Hogs are practically 
immune. 
Step-Up If it becomes neces- 


for Sheep sary to keep sheep 





from the standing 
stalks will yield better than corn 





“T’ll let the dog loose, and then you'll run” 


and pigs in the same 
pasture, separate drinking places 
must be established, else the pigs 








selected from the wagon-box or 
crib. Ears that ripen a little 
ahead of the stalk make good 
seed. Height of ear, size, etc., are other 
points to consider. If you’re not sure 
just how to proceed, send the Editor a 
stamp fer complete directions. 








Granary Good, big, strong washers to go 
Bulging? over the ends of iron rods set 

through a building to prevent 
its spreading are disks from an old disk 
harrow. I recently saw a granary held 
together in this way. Your blacksmith 
will make the rods for you. G. H. 


“You pay for drainage whether 
you have it or not,” is an old 
saying that is true, especially 
on farms where there are wet spots that 
will not produce crops, or that hinder 
farm operations. Why not get what you 
pay for? 


Drainage 
Dollars 





use it, found the old one right where he 
left it.” Lucky, I thought, that all 
farmers aren’t so shiftless. Too many of 
them are, though, goodness knows. The 
hardware and machinery men can get 
along with normal replacement sales when 
farm folks take good care of their equip- 
ment. No reason in making things too 
easy for the storekeepers—they’ll laugh 
about your shiftlessness behind your 
back. G. McK. 


Fall Liming Some forms of lime are not 

ina hurry to correct soil 
acidity. Therefore, it is important that 
the lime be put 0h the sgil several months 
ahead of the time when ts are wanted. 
Fall liming is desirable for that reason. 
Put the lime on after plowing and work 
it in with the disk harrow. 


will soil the water until the sheep 
refuse to drink. In that case set 
the sheep water-trough high—three feet is 
about right. Then in front of it make a 
step-up. One I saw on an Iowa farm was 
of cement blocks. The sheep mount this 
elevation readily and handily, but the pigs 
stay down. G. R. H. 


New Type A new type of concrete 
Concrete Block. block for economical 

construction of farm 
buildings has been developed at Iowa 
Experiment Station. It is L-shaped. It 
is set on edge when laid in the wall. The 
thickness of face and leg is 1% inches. 
Length of face, 1534 inches; length of leg, 
8 inches. Weight, 18 to 20 pounds. Re- 
quires one cubic foot of concrete. Any 
questions about forms for making this 
new type of block? If so, write the Topics 
in Season Editor. 
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The Farm Journal 


your livestock... 


HE chances are she doesn’t 
know a Shorthorn from a 
Guernsey... 

This housewife, however, buys 
your livestock as steak, roasts, 
hams, bacon, lard and produce. 

From her, not the packer, comes 
the price you get for cattle, hogs 
and sheep. 

Her purchases, governed largely 
by her family’s tastes, determine 
the demand for the meat from 
your livestock. 

To help stimulate this demand 
Swift & Company advertises meat 
and farm products in magazines 
and newspapers. 


When we tell American house- 
wives about Premium Hams and 
Bacon, Premium and Select Beef, 
“Silverleaf’’ Brand Pure Lard, 
Brookfield Butter, Eggs and 
Cheese, we are advertising your 
hogs and cattle, your butterfat, 
eggs and milk. 


Preparing and packing your 
products and then helping to cre- 





ate a consumer demand for them 


are only parts of the service that 
Swift & Company performs for 
you. And this service is per- 
formed at an average profit from all 
sources of only a fraction of a cent 
per pound. 


Swift & Company 


Visitors are welcome at Swift & Company plants 





© S. & Co, 
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High Farming 
ELMWOOD 


‘By Tim Webb 


EAR MR. EDITOR: 
Last summer I thought the 
Japanese beetle situation around 
here could not be any worse, but 
it really seems that we have twice as many 
as in 1927. 

At this writing, the place swarms with 
them. I can go out right now and hit a 
rambler rose by the window a whack, and 
a hundred beetles will fly off. The big 
cherry tree is riddled, just as it was last 
year. Every leaf is eaten to brown lace, 
and most of them have fallen off. 

Just as last year, there has been no 
great damage to crops except a little 
from the beetles eating off the corn silk. 

The little scoundrels do not interfere 
with milk production nor any of the field 
crops except corn. I keep them off the 
grapes with arsenate of lead, and one dose 
on the apples and peaches has kept them 
out of the orchard fairly well. 

My all-important potato crop is not 
bothered by the beetles. I don’t know 
whether they would eat the plants or not, 


but I keep the potato fields so dosed with 
spray that they haven’t a chance in the 
world there. 

Nevertheless, I wish the scientists would 
hurry along with the beetle-parasites and 
beetle-diseases and whatever else it is 
that keeps the bugs under control in Japan. 
They certainly are about ten thousand 
miles ahead of control around Elmwood 
Farm. 

Returning to my favorite subject of 
spuds; can anybody tell me whether there 
is any top limit to the number of cultiva- 
tions and sprayings that it pays to put on 
the crop? 

When I took charge of the potato crop 
from Jacob Biggle, the standard treatment 
was three cultivations and two sprayings. 
We knew that was not enough, but it was 
about all we could generally find time for. 

Later I increased the sprayings to four. 
For the last couple of years, with the help 
of the tractor, I have been spraying six 
times, and keeping the cultivator and 
weeder going as long as I could get between 
the rows. My yields have been going up 
and my losses from disease and pests going 
down, and if there is any top limit on the 
profit you can make by this extra work, 
I haven’t found it, as yet. - 

Scotty was telling me of a man north 
of us who sprays 15 acres of spuds nine 
times, and finds that each spraying more 
than pays for itself. 

By the way, I am looking into this 


paper mulch business. Scotty tells me 
that some successful potato men in Ohio 
grow their crop under straw, and he wants 
me to try paper and see if it works in this 
climate. I think I will next year. T. Webb. 


Ce —-—i- > 
The Farm Journal Says: 


Nothing like being well up in arithmetic. 
A Vassar College girl has gone into half- 
mourning for a half-brother. 

2 z 
Uncle Levi Zink says if they want to put 
on tariffs to encourage home industry, he 
wants to put up a holler for a heavy tariff 
on sauerkraut. 

es 
Fable: once upon a time there was a town 
that didn’t change its parking rules for a 
week. 

Ts 
Death comes to everything but the stale 


old joke. 
2 z 


Vanity is not as bad as pride; it is more 
sociable. 

me 
All Mexico appears to be in the state of 
Tabasco. 

a 
What this country needs is fewer epigrams 
about what this country needs. 





What the STRAW VOTE Shows — 


President Coolidge, Hughes and Secretary Mellon, 

but not the votes for Lowden and Dawes. Similarly, 
we give Governor Smith the votes for Reed, Donahey 
and Ritchie, but not McAdoo. 


This month we give a new tabulation of Presidential 
votes up to the beginning of August. 

Note that we credit Mr. Hoover with the votes 
for Senator Borah, 


cast before the conventions, 


Other Total 
Hoover Republi- Republi- 


cans can 
California....... 1,370 1,023 2,393 
Connecticut ; 144 429 573 
Delaware........ 94 74 168 
Illinois oa 180 615 795 
Indiana ae 455 711 1,166 
Iowa en tthe 299 504 803 
Kansas Me 94 839 433 
Kentucky - 73 161 234 
Maine 7? 174 267 441 
Maryland ate 161 214 375. 
Massachusetts ... 278 652 930 
Michigan at? 6 455 812 1,267 
Minnesota ; §92 831 1,423 
Missouri ; 225 294 519 
Nebraska 340 998 1,338 
New Hampshire... 61 153 214 
New Jersey ai 199 684 883 
New York 585 1,391 1,976 


Other Total 
Smith Demo- Demo- 
crats cratic 


| 
| 
Other Total Other Total 
Hoover Republi-- Republi- Smith Demo Demo- 
cans can crats cratic 
206 293 177 48 225 
1,913 3,205 1,073 1,481 2,554 
702 1,051 186 203 389 
4th 786 304 139 443 
2,360 3,549 632 154 786 
113 178 3s 3 37 | 
182 353 89 32 121 | 
95 130 22 18 40 
1,251 2,464 702 «41,029 «41,731~—CCS 
234 399 59 . ae 
815 508 106 84 140 
265 670 109 62 171 
812 1,353 601 183 784 | 
2,116 2,575 348 230 578 | 
929 1,356 482 239 721 





876 260 1,136 North Dakota ... 87 
163 22 185 Re. dca ued etn on 1,292 
24 8 32 Oklahoma....... 349 
293 200 493 OS RL 
444 468 902 Pennsylvania .... 1,189 
791 91 882 Rhode Island.... 65 
57 213 270 South Dakota.... 171 
82 31 113 Tennessee....... 35 
92 1 93 | a 1,213 
87 186 273 Vermont........ 165 
140 18 158 — Washington ..... 193 
435 70 505 West Virginia.... 405 
1,089 72 1,161 Wisconsin....... 541 
210 735 5 Mountain states.. 459 
614 487 1,101 Other southern .. 
30 7 3 Gete..:. 01 
160 20 180 
894 65 949 Totals..... 12,742 


22,059 34,801 11,405 6,791 18,196 
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Pork and Presidents 


F the Republican Party wins the coming Presidential election 

we expect an improvement in hog prices. And we expect the 
same improvement if the Democrats win. 

It is not politics, you see, that forms the basis for this optimistic 
forecast. It is rather the 7 per cent decrease in the spring-pig 
crop from last year’s figure, coupled with the fact that a con- 
siderable number of breeding animals have been sent to market 
and that there will be a decrease of from 10 to 20 per cent in the 
number of fall pigs farrowed. 

So, even if there were no election this fall, hog prospects would 
still look good. 


Paid Uplifters Still Hoping 


T the proper time, which no doubt will be when the public 
mind is occupied with something else important, another 
effort will be made by the paid uplifters to get the misnamed 
“Child Labor’ Amendment through the state legislatures. 
Farmers and farm organizations should be prepared for this. 
As long as the Amendment is not withdrawn by Congress, nor 
declared defeated by Secretary of State KELLOGG, the bureau- 
crats and professional reformers will not lose hope. Their 
bread and butter is at 
stake. Control of farm 
boys and girls and of 


Still After ’Em- 





The Farm Journal 


What RICE does not point out is the powerful influence that 
would be exerted on all farm prices, if a large acreage were with- 
drawn from other crops and planted to sugar-beets. Almost 
all the staple crops would feel the difference directly, in the 
reduction of their own acreages, and even products like cotton 
and tobacco would zet an indirect advantage. Potatoes and 
wheat would benefit, truck crops would benefit, even dairying 
would feel the change. 

Yet sugar is only one of the branches of agriculture which are 
in a struggle for survival, because of insufficient tariff protec- 
tion, or none at all. The cumulative effect of handing over all 
these scores of markets to our own farmers, who have the best 
right to them, would be beyond :calculation. 


Don’t Trust It 


E say again, beware of that abominable, shiny, three- 
leafed pest, Rhus toxicodendron, better known as poison-ivy. 

It must be fought on nearly every farm, but don’t fight it 
with bare hands. And don’t rely on the theory that you ‘“‘don’t 
take poison.” 

The worst poison case we have seen in years is a man who 
had that idea, and undertook to pull up a lot of ivy with his 
hands, instead of grubbing it. You may not “take poison,” 
but poison will take you when you least expect it. 

Fifty Years Ago 
WE take a particular interest in looking up, from time to 
time, to see what WILMER ATKINSON was saying to the 
early subscribers of The Farm Journal, 50 years ago. 

In September, 1878, we see he wrote: ‘Keep cool this fall, in 
a political sense; vote, vote once, vote right, but don’t get into 
a stew over the election. The country is safe.’”’ Just as good 
advice for 1928. 

In another place the 1878 magazine urged poultry-owners to 
cull their flocks. We’re still doing it! And in still another 
column the complete screening of the house against flies and 
mosquitoes was advocated. Still some work to do on that, too. 


Interesting and Misleading 


IGURES on the cash incomes of farmers are always interest- 

ing; but sometimes we fear they are more interesting than 
valuable. 

One common source of error in most farm-income studies is 
the practise of valuing the food consumed by the farm family 
at the price at which it could have been sold. This item of 
income is hard enough to calculate, at best, since few families will 
go to the trouble of ac- 
counting for all the 
home-produced_ milk, 





rural schools is_ their 
Heaven. 

If Secretary KELLOGG 
could be induced to 
proclaim the defeat of 
the Amendment, as we 
have heretofore urged, 
the prospect would he 
clearer. But Mr. KEL- 
LOGG is so busy getting 
anti-war treaties nego- 
tiated and signed that 
we fear he has no time 
for farm children. 


The Sugar Battle 
Reopened 


N an article on an- 

other page, MILLARD 
M. RICE reopens the 
old controversy as to 
tariff duties on sugar. 
It is worth reading. 

There are going to be tw 
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meat, vegetables and 
fruit eaten in the course 
of a year. 

But when a reason- 
ably close guess has 
been arrived at, the 
usual practise is to turn 
this food into dollars, 
not at its retail value, 
but at the prices at 
which it could have been 
sold for cash. 

Nothing could be 
more misleading. For 
the purpose of most of 
these studies—or at 
least the use to which 
they are commonly put 
—is to compare them 
with the incomes of 
village and city families. 
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es > food has to be bought, 

gi EDUCATIONAL PAID SSS always at retail prices, 
CRANK. UPLIFTEI Sel which may be, as in the 








many bitter fights, 


case of milk, more than 








doubtless, before a new 
tariff bill can get 
through Congress and 
be signed by the President. None will be more bitter than 
the struggles over sugar and wool—two farm-product imports 
which between them displace the production of 41,000,000 
acres of our farm land. 

Mr. RICE goes over the essential facts of the case, showing 
how shaky is the position of the beet-sugar industry, growers 
and refiners alike, and what a trifling increase in tariff rates 
‘ would place the business on a firm basis, if permanent. 


at 


If they were just sure the boy with the gun would not wake up, they’d have 
those apples in a minute 


twice as high as the 
price the farmer re- 
ceives. 

To make a real comparison, therefore, the value of the home- 
grown food eaten on the farm should be the retail price which 
a city family would have had to pay for an equal amount of an 
equal quality. 

Needless to say, such a scale of prices would not be easy to 
determine. But no guess, however bad, would falsify the farm- 
income figures any worse than they now are by the method 
commonly used. 
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HE sword that | 
hangs over the |} 


| We have the rope—if 
we'll just use it 





head of the beet- | 

sugar industry, 
growers and refiners alike, 
is the uncertainty of the 
sugar tariff. If this were 
stabilized, preferably up- 
ward, the industry should 
—and doubtless would— 
increase rapidly. 

The present tariff on | 
raw sugar is as follows: | 
Sugar produced in Ha- | 
waii, Porto Rico, Philip- 
pines and Virgin Islands 
comes in duty-free; Cu- 
ban sugar pays a tariff of 
about 1.761% cents per 
hundred pounds; and 
sugar produced in all 
other countries ‘pays | 
about 2.2014 cents per 
hundred pounds. 

Of course, there are 
good reasons for this 
sugar tariff scale, which | 
has been established after | 
many years of contro | 
versy and conflict of in- 
terest. 

It takes a bold spirit 















THE 
© TARIFF 





The removal of the 
Cuban differential, there- 
fore, should increase the 
price per ton of beets to 
the grower by approx- 
imately 44.12. times 2.6 
cents, or $1.15 per ton. 
This calculation is get- 
ting a little involved, I 
know, but it is about the 
only way we can arrive 
at a reasonably accurate 
figure. Please follow it 
one step further. 


Big Result from 
Small Increase 


UPPOSE the Cuban 

differential of 44 cents 
a hundred pounds were 
removed, and in addition — 
the tariff on all raw sugar 
had been increased, say, 
1 cent per pound. At the 
same rate, this would 
have increased the per- 
ton price of beets to the 
grower by 100 times 2.6 








to declare that the huge 
sugar market of the 


cents, or $2.60 per ton. 








United States belongs to ae 
the American farmer, and 
not to the Cuban cane- 
grower or the refiners 
who own the Cuban 
plantations. Perhaps 
not even to the Porto 
Rican and the Filipino. 
All these interests will 
argue that this ground 
has been all fought over 
long ago. That sugar 
from the island posses- 
sions can not be dutiable. 
That Cuba is a foster- 


“By 


MILLARD M. RICE 


Added to the $1.15 per 
ton above, this would 
have given a total in- 
crease of $3.75 per ton, 
or nearly 50 per cent over 


of course, more illustra- 
tive than actual, and must 


° therefore not be accepted’ 
too literally, for no one 
can predict the actual 


° Ibis oS UGAR oe 


effect of such an in- 
creased tariff, because of 
the many other factors 


child of this country, and Four million tons of sugar come into this country involved. 


must be given a preferen- 
tial rate. 

Above all, that the 
American sugar-eater will 
not pay and must not be 
asked to pay a higher price, which amounts to a bonus or sub- 
sidy to the American farmer who grows sugar-beets. 

It is true that this battle has been fought over many times. 
But no question is settled until it is settled right, and the situa- 
tion of American agriculture demands that the subject be 
opened up, with the interest of the American farmer as the 
first consideration. Neither Cuhan peons nor American refiners 
nor sugar-consumers (a fourth of whom are farmers) should 
come ahead of him. 


Beet Price Fixed by Tariff 


O uncertain is the present tariff situation that provision 

must be made in contracts between refiners and growers for 
a possible change in the tariff before the expiration of the con- 
tracts, thus dividing the risk between grower and manufac- 
turer. Naturally, many growers hesitate to plant beets exten- 
sively under such a handicap. 

Suppose the Cuban differential of 20 per cent were removed, 
what benefit would this be to the beet-grower? We have a 
fairly good way to calculate this, by studying the provision that 
was made, a couple of years ago, in the contract of one of the 
big beet-sugar refining companies with the beet-growers in 
the territory. This was to guard against changes in the 
import-duty rate. 

The provision is as follows: ‘In the event the import (tariff) 
duty on sugar in force at the date of the execution of this con- 
tract shall hereafter be reduced . then the minimum 
price per ton to be paid hereunder shall be reduced two and 
six-tenths cents ($.026) for each one cent ($.01) reduction in 
the now existing net import | (tariff) duty on 100 pounds of 
Cuban raw sugar _ 


annually, throwing 16,000,000 acres of farm land 
out of production—what can we do about it? 


Sugar Is Cheap 


OW if these rather 

dry figures haven’t 
made you throw the 
magazine at the cat, we can go on to the next point. It is 
this: Sugar is one of the few widely used commodities that 
haven’t increased in price in proportion with most others. There- 
fore, such an increase in the tariff as we have been considering 
would be entirely within reason, and the consumer would have 
absolutely no excuse to complain. 

But to the farmer the resulting increase in the price of beets 
would make this an especially attractive crop. It would make 
it possible for those farmers with suitable soils and climate 
to turn from certain surplus crops to beets. The net result 
would be that beet culture would take its proper place in the 
crop list. 

No matter how much the sugar tariff might be increased, 
however, the great necessity is that it be made stable and perma- 
nent, and not so uncertain that both grower and manufacturer 
are continually in cold shivers for fear of possible changes. 
Only in that way can the industry expand permanently. 

In the past, beet-sugar production has gone up and down in 
volume as the price of sugar, governed by supply and demand, 
has also gone up or down. The effect has been disastrous to all 
parties concerned. A permanent increase in sugar prices could 
not avoid a corresponding permanent and healthy expansion in 
the sugar-beet industry. It certainly is due the farmers of the 
United States that such a permanent change be made. 

Every farmer knows what has been done for other lines of 
business, through the tariff. It’s the farmer’s turn now. And 
while the present sugar tariff was originally designed, in some 
degree at least, as a farm measure, it is not truly protective, 
as comparison of sugar prices with other commodities proves. 
Moreover, as has been pointed out previously in this magazine, 
no matter what agrarian law may be (Continued on page 38 
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In his hand he held what, for a moment, 
turned her white as a sheet 


HODA WRAY looked up and down the road. Her 
sense of serenity tingled with anticipation. Her 
sense of anticipation bubbled with gratitude. She 
felt that it was her road. 

It might as well have been, that road, a section of 
the great Coast-to-Coast Highway. Hard as concrete, flat as 
tape, straight as string, it leaped ouc of the West, arrowed 
across the foreground and flew away into the East. A sun, 
flat scarlet and rayless, had dragged up over the eastern horizon 
and was starting its weary climb. 

“It’s going to be hot, Dottie!’ Mrs. Wray called, triumphantly. 
She did not even turn her head backward toward the open door 
of the Spa. Her gaze still gloated on her road. 

“Well if more people than yesterday come through’’—the 
voice was obviously the voice of youth—‘“I don’t know what 
we'll do.” 

“I do,” Mrs. Wray answered; ‘‘we’ll take care of them.” 

“Ma, you think you can take care of the army,” the girl 
voice called derisively. 

“I'd like to have the chance,’”’ Mrs. Wray retorted with a 
touch of grimness. 

From within, the only answer was a rill of laughter—laughter 
that as truly represented the soul of youth as the voice; gay, 
contemptuous, condescending. 

Rhoda continued to gloat over her road. 


HE road, however, was only one detail of a gorgeous picture. 

To the north rose bare rock hills, lifting tier on tier and 
melting, as they receded, from rock to gauze, until they merged 
with towering shadows that were distant mountains. Hills 
marched to the east and west with a precise, determined step. 
At the south marched more hills. 

But all the hills broke at the edge of the desert to make the 
sandy amphitheater in which Mrs. Wray had built her two 
shacks. Close at one side a stream emerged from the north, 
gurgling meagerly over a stony bottom on its way to the south. 

Mrs. Wray’s road was gray—gray as granulated pumice— 
except where the sage made blobs of silvery green. The stream 
was gray—gray like melted mica—except where foam laid on 
its surface crowded colonies of tiny gasping rainbows. The 
amphitheater of sand was gray too, all gray. But the rock 
hills—there, color had gone mad. Gold yellows, blood crim- 
sons, royal purples splashed the jagged geometry of their slopes. 

“My word!” called Dottie’s appalled voice, ‘get that sun, 
Ma?” It’s going to be some little scorcher, believe me.” 

But the satisfaction on her mother’s face grew, if anything, 
more ecstatic. Rhoda Wray had some points in common with 
the landscape. She was tall, thin and a little rugged, clear-cut. 
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cA short story of a roadside 

stand on the great Coast-to- 

Coast Highway, and a man 
who yielded to treatment 
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‘By 


INEZ HAYNES IRWIN 
Illustrated by VICTOR GUINNESS 


= ss On the way to the serpentine coil at her neck, 
—- her black hair fell into waves, more the 
result of its own weight than of any natural 
curl. Her eyes were set so deeply in smoky 
shadows and eaved so thickly with dark 
brows and lashes that you had to get close 
upon her before you realized that they were 
not black. Now they held a gray shining. 


ERE comes a car!” she called, re-enter- 
ing the Spa. : 

“It’s too early for them to be thirsty,” 
Dottie prophesied pessimistically. 

It was not too early, however, for smokes. 
A middle-aged man bought a cigar. 

“Nice-looking place you got here!” he approved. 

Rhoda Wray’s heart made the swift, prideful expansion that 
the praise of travelers still brought. Yes, Wray’s Spa was as 
neat as woman could make it: the board walls painted white; 
the ice-chest, holding cold drinks, also painted white; tables 
covered with white oilcloth; neat twin show-cases, one holding 
cigars and cigarettes, the other candy and gum; sandwiches 
under glass. 

In the inner room, the little kerosene stove on which she 
prepared hot dogs was as clean and odorless as human effort 
could make it. Between the two shacks, twin patches of ‘gay, 
well-kept garden. 

“How long you been here?” her customer queried. 

“Just this summer,’ Rhoda answered. 

“Doing pretty well?” Friendliness robbed these queries of 
impertinence. 

“I’m satisfied,” Rhoda replied, briefly. 

“Ever get lonely?” 

Passing tourists had put numberless questions to Rhoda, 
but nobody had ever asked this. She answered with an in- 
dignant ‘‘Certainly not! Too busy to be lonely.” 

This was true! How could she be lonely with Dottie? Nobody 
could be lonely with Dottie’s April temperament. At that 
moment, alternately whistling and singing, Dottie was winging 
from table to table, a fly-swatter in one hand and a clean duster 
in the other. So airy was her fluff of curled bob that it seined 
the sunlight. So darkly reeded were the lakes of her blue eyes 
that they netted the shadows. Back of the pink lips her teeth 
seemed to string her mouth with pearls. No; lonely, Rhoda 
Wray never was. But sometimes—— 

Sometimes she was conscious of fear. 


OULDER BROOK, eight miles west! Carbonado Springs 
twenty miles east! Nothing between! Nothing except 
that loaded automatic which lay in a drawer under the cash- 
register. Of course there was the telephone—and police pro- 
tection at both ends of it. But even eight miles in an emergency! 
Rhoda was careful not to keep much money on hand. Every 
night, Jim Davis, the R. F. D. carrier and her husband’s old 
friend, on his way home from Carbonado Springs to Boulder 
Brook, took all the greenbacks she could spare and deposited 
them in the bank. In the daytime the road was rarely free of 
cars. Indeed, the chir-chir-chir of rubber tires on the minced 
stone of the road kept up far into the night. 
It was only when the last wheel had passed, trailing a blanket 
of silence, that terror came. Every night that silence waked 
her up; every night a blackness invaded her-soul, Every night 


_ She battled until she routed that icy shadow. 
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When, putting nearly all her capital into the enterprise, Rhoda 
Wray built the Spa, she still thought of Dottie as a child. But 
since they took possession, Dottie had passed her sixteenth 
birthday. From a stick-legged, freckled-nosed, yellow-haired 
girl, she had, by leaps and bounds, become a delicately curved, 
snowy-skinned, golden-blonde flapper. She was lovely, and 
every day becoming lovelier. Each fragile, burgeoning beauty 
poisoned with a fresh access of terror Rhoda’s pride in that 
loveliness. She had managed to conceal all this from Dottie: 
an easy matter, since Dottie was not afraid of anything. 


HE day wore on swiftly, as though great shears constantly 

slit time from eternity. The two women did a thriving 
business. It was hot, and cold drinks were in demand. It 
became hotter, but hot-dogs were also in demand. Candy, 
cigars, cigarettes, gum seemed to fly out of the cases. Long 
before noon, between her vigils at the gasoline-tank and the hot- 
dog kettle, Rhoda was frantically making fresh sandwiches. 
But all this was what she most passionately desired. Two 
months more and their winter was assured. Her cheeks flushed 
and her forehead grew wet, but her heart sang. 

About eleven, Rhoda became aware that a car had turned in 
off the road, had stopped under the canopy at her very door. 
Ordinarily cars parked at the left, clustering about the red 
gas-tank. For an instant she was too occupied even to glance 
out. Then, “‘Road-rat!’’ Dottie passed to her in a disgusted 
whisper. 

Presently the man entered the Spa. ‘‘A bottle of sarsaparilla,” 
he ordered from Dottie. 

Rhoda was not afraid of road-rats. Dottie held them in so 
complete a scorn that she had impregnated her mother with a 
little of her superiority. Rhoda did not like the look of this 
one. It was not that, collarless and frayed, he was shabby, 
or that, clothes out at elbows and knees, he was ragged. It was 
his air. 


HE guessed him to be about 50. He was big—but his big- 

ness distilled a muscular power, curiously at variance with 
his appearance. Obviously he had not shaved for several days. 
His frowsy hair, several shades lighter than his rough, light 
beard, had matted toa thatch. He was by no means the comic 
type of tramp. Rhoda found him too sinister to be comic. 

He surveyed her and Dottie at his leisure, his blue eyes boring 
through them. Then the opaque gaze went with an explicit 
observation all over the Spa, thrust into the back room, tried 
to penetrate the curtained doorway which opened into the 
shack in which they slept. He took a seat at one of the tables 
and lingered inordinately over his drink. Presently he re- 
turned to his dilapidated flivver. It started to roar. 

“Thank heaven he’s gone!’’ Dottie commented. She added 
in another moment, ‘Oh! he hasn’t gone—he’s just moved over 
the other side of the gas.” 

“He won’t stay long,’’ Mrs. Wray assured her; “they 
never do.” 

But the morning wore on and the road-rat still 
held his position by the gas pump. Every time a 
car stopped for gas, he rushed over, was ready 
with a filled watering-can the instant the owner 
unscrewed the radiator cap. In the course of the 
morning he collected several tips. Always afterward, 
he retired to his car, sank into a snooze which lasted 
until the next customer arrived. Dottie fussed and 
fumed. ‘How I hate that road-rat being there!” she 
scolded. “I’ve a good mind to go and tell him to go away.’ 

“Don’t do that!” Rhoda objected. ‘He’s probably trying to 
get money enough for lunch. Then he'll leave.” 

But he did not leave. At noon, he retrieved from the depths 
of his car some unpalatable-looking scraps of food. All the 
afternoon, he watered the incoming cars, changed a soft tire, 
made himself useful to motorists in various ways. One touring 
family decided to unpack and repack. This took half an hour. 

“That man gave him a dollar bill,”” Dottie exclaimed resent- 
fully. “I don’t care what you say, Ma Wray, I’m going over 
there and tell him to get out of here. He’s just ruining the tone 
of this place.” 

“Now don’t let’s have any trouble, Dottie,”” Rhoda pleaded. 
“You'll see, he’ll go when it gets dark.” 


’ 


RADE kept up. Jim Davis stopped as usual, and Rhoda, 
having taken the precaution of putting her greenbacks in an 
envelope, handed it furtively to him. She felt the road-rat’s 
eyes boring through her back. She had an impulse to ask Jim 
Davis’s advice. But Jim was old. If he ordered the road-rat 
off, he must be prepared to back up his word. What could a 
man of 60-odd do against an opponent years younger? 
The dark came—after the hottest and busiest day mother 
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and daughter had yet experienced at the Spa—and the 
road-rat stayed on. He made his dinner from the remnants of 
his lunch, and continued to wait on the motor trade. 

“By heck, this makes me sick!’”’ Dottie exclaimed, fiercely. 
“T’m going to tell him he can’t spend the night here.” 

“Dottie,” her mother ordered curtly, “don’t you open your 
mouth to him. You'll find he won’t do that. He'll leave as 
soon as trade slackens.” : 

But the road-rat did spend the night there. As usual, about 
ten, Rhoda turned out the lights, pulled down the curtains in 
her little shop, locked doors and windows. As usual, she trans- 
ferred the money from the cash-register into a box. But this 
time, she took the automatic from the drawer and, rolling it in 
a towel, carried it with the box out to the sleeping-room. Here, 
too, she locked doors and windows. To her great relief, Dottie 
showed no consciousness of the graver implications of the 
situation. 

“That old road-rat!’”’ was her last drowsy remark to her 
mother; “it makes me wild to think of him out there.” Ina 
minute she was asleep. 


UT Rhoda did not sleep. After listening for a moment to 

Dottie’s breathing, she reached under the pile of clothes 
on the chair at her bedside and slipped the gun under her pillow. 
She lay, sleepless and rigid, her ears straining for the sound of 
distant cars. By eleven, their number began to drop off. By 
twelve, they passed only occasionally. At one, 20 minutes had 
passed since a wheel chirred. Rhoda put her last ounce into 
listening—an effort to scoop a reassuring hum out of the dis- 
tance. 

No car and still no car! 

Silence—ponderous, black, icy silence. It seemed, that 
silence, to press on Rhoda’s chest like a weight—as though the 
air had turned to iron. At times she gasped for breath. 

About four, sound came almost under her ear—the jar and 
chatter of a starting flivver. The road-rat was moving on. 
Instantly the iron air turned back to limpid, pliable ether. 
Immediately Rhoda dropped into a soft well of quiet. She slept 
the deep sleep of relief. At eight, however, as usual, she called 
Dottie to breakfast in the Spa, a breakfast which was carefully 
crisp and hot. 

“I’m glad that old road-rat’s gone,” Dottie said, as she took 
her place at the table. And immediately, ‘“‘Well, if that isn’t 
him coming back again!’’ she added in a tone of shrill indigna- 
tion. ‘‘What do you know about that?” 

It was the road-rat. He parked his car to the left. Dottie 
unloosed voluble disgust. Rhoda said nothing. 

All the morning long, the intruder supplied the motor trade 
with water. 

“I wish I was getting all those tips!’’ Dottie commented 
angrily from time to time. But from the instant of the tramp’s 
arrival, she affected to ignore him. Every flash of her 
indignant, wide eyes, every toss of her lovely, scorn- 
ful head proclaimed the exact state of her emotions. 
Rhoda actually did ignore him. Her mask-like look 

never changed; her fingers maintained their stead- 

iness. Yet inwardly she seethed. 

Why had he come back? And if he were coming 

back, why had he gone away? These questions 
answered themselves. 
As the hours passed, the road-rat became more and 
more jovial to customers. At times, he emitted 
a husky waver of song; he whistled. Rhoda became con- 
scious of a half-formulated suspicion; it persisted in a vacant 
corner of her mind. She watched the road-rat closely if fur- 
tively. After a while she saw him retire to the back seat of his 
machine. He lifted a jug from the floor, poured something 
from it into a tincup, jerked the contents of the cup into his 
face. So that was the motive of the early morning trip—he had 
invested yesterday’s tips in Boulder Brook bootleg. Rhoda 
shook inside. 


HAT second day duplicated its predecessor. His increasing 

good nature—late in the afternoon he began to weave in his 
walk—did not prevent the road-rat from gathering a harvest 
of tips. Dottie continued at intervals to splutter with indigna- 
tion, but Rhoda continued to ignore him. Promptly at ten, she 
locked up and retired with Dottie to the sleeping-shack. Again 
Dottie fell immediately into her easy, deep slumber. Again 
Rhoda lay tensely awake under the crushing burden of silence. 
Again at four in the morning, she heard the flivver grinding 
into action. Again instantly she fell asleep. Again, as she and 
Dottie were eating their breakfast, the road-rat returned. 

The next day duplicated the preceeding two. 

The third night, Rhoda had to admit to herself that her 
problem might be permanent. What to do? (Continued on page 32 
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“PULLETS 
’(t/inter 


ITH a scarcity of pullets 


prevailing in the country, 
the price of eggs this fall and 
winter promises to be quite profitable. Those 


folks who have early-hatched, well-matured 
pullets are fortunate indeed, and should give these birds the 
best possible care in order to get high production from them. 
There are a number of requisites for high egg production in 
fall and winter. The first and most important factor is that the 
pullets come from disease-free, bred-to-lay parentage. The 
second important factor that determines fall and winter laying 
is proper brooding and summer care. 
Assuming that these matters have been attended to, the next 
important step is transferring the pullets from the brooder- 
houses to their permanent laying-houses. Our pullets are moved 


to their laying quarters as soon as a good share of the birds show 
red combs and a few eggs begin to show in the brooder-houses. 
Our laying-houses are first very thoroughly cleaned. Every 


bit of litter is removed and everything adhering to the floor is 
scraped loose. The floors and dropping-boards are then scrubbed 
with hot lye water. After the house has thoroughly dried out, 
every inch of it, including walls, nests and ceiling, is sprayed 
with a 5 per cent solution of some good disinfectant. 

We use shavings on the floor, as they keep in better condition 
than straw. Since we feed all feed (including grain) in clean, 
covered troughs, litter for scratching is not necessary. At the 
time of transfer, we make as little change as possible in our 
feeding methods. Since we feed the same ration straight through 
(we use the so-called all-mash method) from chicks to hens, 
there is no abrupt change in our feeding methods. 

Pullets that are hampered by external or internal parasites 
will not do their best, and so at the time our pullets are trans- 


Comfortable quarters and plenty of feed-hoppers 
help to keep Fitting’s pullets in good laying 
condition 


ferred into laying quarters they are 
powdered with fresh sodium fluorid to 
rid them of lice. 

If there is any indication of the pres- 
ence of worms, the pullets are treated 
for worms at this time. Personally, I 
like'to prevent worms by sanitary meas- 
ures, such as moving the brooder-house, 
keeping the droppings cleaned out of the 
way of flies, and feeding nothing on the 
ground. 

When pullets are being transferred 
to the laying-house, we give them a 
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in Fall and 


How to feed and handle them 
to get a comfortable egg profit 


three chicks for each good pullet we want 
to keep. Every pullet that goes into the 
laying-house must be well matured, as in- 
dicated by size and smooth, tight feathers. Any pullet that 
is undersized, shallow, narrow-bodied, or crow- or beefy-headed, 
is discarded. Keeping these simply invites disaster, as they are 
the first to contract disease. 

I have found that it does not pay to crowd pullets in the | 
laying-house. We allow four square feet per bird for our Barred 
Rocks and at least three to three and one-half for our White | 


Leghorns. 
Feeding and Management 


E have fed numerous rations, using both grain and mash, 

and the so-called all-mash method. For several years we 
have used what might be called a modified all-mash ration. We 
feed mash all the time and grain part of the time. During the 
summer months, the grain is gradually taken away so that 
when the hot weather comes, the layers are on mash alone. 

I prefer a commercial mash to a home-mixed mash because 
it is more uniform. Then, too, commercial feed concerns buy 
the ingredients ahead in large quantities and their grade of 
meat scrap, middlings, bran, etc., does not vary much. How- 
ever, where the farmer has much of his own feed, it may be 
somewhat cheaper for him to mix his own. 

Below is given the formula for the mash that we have used 
with most satisfactory results for our starting, growing and 
laying stock alike: 





5 pounds alfalfa-leaf meal 


45 pounds ground yellow corn 
5 pounds dried buttermilk 


15 pounds bran 


15 pounds flour middlings 5 pounds ground bone 
10 pounds fine high-grade meat scrap 2 


pound salt 








Young stock have plenty of range. If pullets are 
grown right, and of good stock, laying comes 
twice as easy 


The only variation we make is in the 
amount of grain fed. Chicks receive no 
grain until they are eight weeks old. 
Where it is desired to feed a heavy grain 
ration, the same mash may be used by 
doubling the amount of meat scrap and 
removing an equal amount of corn. 

It is necessary to have plenty of feed- 
ing space for the pullets so that each one 
can get at the feeders at any time it 
desires. We use troughs mounted on 
legs. These troughs are five feet long, 
and stand 16 inches above the floor. 
They are made with a ten-inch board for 











final culling. We aim to raise enough 
pullets. so that they can be rigorously 
culled. To do this we hatch about 


This is Fitting, who quit teaching at i 
Purdue University to raise poultry sides. The end 


the bottom and six-inch board for the 
[Continued on page 47 
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Then she began with a rush of words so confused that only one with deepest love could understand 





IX 
ATE that night Gaynor phoned to his secretary’s 
room. Stanley had just come in, hours earlier than 
usual, to dash off another letter to Lilian Barstow. 
“T called up only to tell you that I was right and 
you were wrong,” Gaynor said, in a warm, young- 
sounding voice. ‘“‘Miss Morissey didn’t write that damned 
story. Good-night!”’ 

“Fool!’’ Stanley exclaimed. “Old fool, to let that little snip 
pull the wool over his eyes! I’ll bet 
that he’s gone so far as to ask her 
to marry him, and she’s said yes— 
yes—yes!”’ 

Instead of writing to Lilian, he 
sent a night telegram, calling her to 
New York. 

Before he went to bed, Stanley 
typed all the day’s letters, and sent 
them down to the ‘“‘chief’s’”” room 
the first thing next morning, with a note of excuse for himself. 


EFORE noon, Stanley presented himself at the offices of 
The Olympian Magazine. Discreetly, he scrawled on an 
office slip ‘‘Mr. Stanley,’’ which suggested nothing in particular. 
Presently he was informed that Mr. Moreton Lawrence was 
away for a few days, and his chief assistant was particularly 
busy. Miss Wilson, however, would see him. 

Stanley was not displeased. He could generally do more with 
women than with men, and called up all his charm of manner 
when being ushered into Miss Wilson’s office. 

He had scribbled on the slip: ‘Literary business of a some- 
what personal nature’’ and had added after his name “a friend 
of Mr. Van den Eynde, the artist.” It was true that he had 
met Van den Eynde once at a Greenwich Village party. 

Mise Wilson had her usual air of being a busy and slightly 


Part V—By 
ALICE M. WILLIAMSON 


Illustrated by DONALD S. HUMPHREYS 


‘veat -\ituation 


tired young woman, though she was polite, so Stanley came 
quickly to his point. He understood, he said, that a story 
called “‘The Great Situation,’’ published in this week’s issue of 
the Olympian, was by a Miss Valentine Morissey, late of Marl- 
ton-by-Sea, and now of New York. In fact, he knew Miss 
Morissey and had heard her mention the story. 

“Oh, you know Miss Morissey?’’ replied Miss Wilson, non- 
committally. 

Stanley assumed his blandest air. ‘Yes,’”’ he said, “but what 
I came to inquire about was the 
stage rights of the story, in case 
they are not disposed of.” 

“T see,’”’ answered Miss Wilson. 
‘‘However, you should have gone to 
Miss Morissey, not to us. But even 
if you had, it would have been 
trouble wasted, I’m afraid. Mr. 
Henry Lawrence, our editor’s 
brother, has already written the 
play with Miss Morissey’s collaboration, and I believe has 
interested an important New York producer. I think it won’t 
be long before it’s put into rehearsal.” 

Mr. Stanley rose. He expressed disappointment mingled with 
resignation, and thanked Miss Wilson for her courtesy. Did 
she think Henry Lawrence had disposed of the English and 
French rights of the play, and if not, was there a chance that 
Mr. Lawrence would allow him to read the manuscript? 

Miss Wilson believed that Henry Lawrence had an agent to 
attend to his business, but she hardly thought that the manu- 
script would be shown to any one until after the American 
production. 

Stanley had all he needed, and departed gratefully. Denys 
Morissey was Val. There was a completed play.. Henry Law- 
rence would not show it, he knew, but there must be several 
copies, and Val Morissey was sure to have one. Stanley realized 
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that in a play there must be more detail and drama than in a 
story. He was determined to see the manuscript of the play, 
and to know whether the Barstows or himself had anything 
concrete to fear. 

Ben Barstow, Stanley.freely acknowledged to himself, was no 
more and no less than a crook, a supercrook. In the old days 
Barstow had made him a present of several skeleton keys, which 


had proved useful, and he still had them. You never know when * 


such trinkets may be useful! Stanley congratulated himself now 
on his providence. 


ACK in New York, Stanley went straight to the St. Maurice 

desk and inquired for Miss Morissey. But Miss Morissey 
was out, it seemed. Several reporters from New York papers 
had called up wanting an interview, having heard that Miss 
Morissey was the author of a “‘political scandal story’”’ in the 
Olympian. Miss Morissey had asked to have this denied by 
telephone, and had left word for any visitors that she 
would be away most of the day. 

“Splendid!” thought Stanley, and then reflected: 
“The girl is probably in Henry Lawrence’s office 
now.” 

He was almost right. Val was talking with 
Henry Lawrence, but in his apartment, not in 
the offite of a theater manager. She was 
begging Henry with tears to abandon produc- 
tion of the play at this eleventh hour. 

Lawrence was astounded. Such a thing had 
never happened to him before! Young women 
had implored him to produce plays from their 
stories, but never to refrain from producing one. 

“My dear girl,’’ he exclaimed, “I can’t believe 
you’re serious! Tom Coghlan has read the play and wants 
it. He thinks so much of it that he’ll shift ‘Silver Heels’ from 
his theater, where it’s having a good run, and find another 
home for it, not to delay production of ‘The Great Situation.’ 
You can see it’s mere midsummer madness to talk of stopping 
it.” 

“But it must be stopped,” pleaded Val. “I shall die if it isn’t. 
Mr. Lawrence, I mean this! If my heart doesn’t just break 
and kill me, I’ll have to kill myself if the play comes out. Re- 
porters have been calling me up, so it would be hopeless to keep 
the secret if the play appeared, and besides—besides 

“Besides—what?”’ Henry Lawrence repeated. 

“To tell the truth,” she confessed, “I’ve met Governor 
Gaynor since I came to New York. We’re friends! Now I 
understand him; I see, even if he never found out who ‘Denys 
Morissey’ is (which, of course, he would, for it’s practically been 
given away over the story!), the publicity would be unbearable. 
Even the story has upset him. I daren’t think what the effect 
of the play would be!”’ 

“The time to think of all this,’”” Lawrence reminded her, ‘‘was 
that day at lunch in Moreton’s office. You told me then you’d 
‘love’ to have me write the play, and you gave me the whole 
plot—except a few minor details—yourself. My version would 
have-been more like your story. Now, it would be just about 
as impossible to stop the play as to halt the world on its axis!” 

“You say that because you want the big success of it,’’ Val 
insisted, desperately. 

“IT admit that! But it will be your success, too. As for 
Gaynor, you said yourself that you hoped this would help him 
to get justice—that it would turn public opinion in his favor 
and expose the guilty ones!” 

“T know, I know!”’ Val wailed. ‘I must have been insane. 
But everything has changed since I said those wild, unthinking 
things. For Heaven’s sake, Mr. Lawrence, do what I ask!” 

“For your own sake, and mine and Coghlan’s, and the public’s 
—to say nothing of Gaynor’s—I can’t do it,’”’ Lawrence per- 
sisted. 

Then Val played her last card. ‘‘After all, I suppose I have 
some control of my own play!’ she exclaimed. “I'll go to a 
lawyer and—and withdraw my sanction. He'll stop you, if I 
can’t.” 

“Not with your notes for the play in my possession,” said 
Lawrence. ‘Don’t do anything so childish. You don’t want 
to antagonize my brother, do you—editor of the most impor- 
tant magazine in the United States?”’ 

So the argument raged up and down, with all the advantage 
apparently on the side of Lawrence’s common sense, until Val 
made up her mind in cold despair to kill herself before Jim 
Gaynor learned who was responsible for the play. 


EANWHILE, Stanley had wasted little time in opening 
Val’s locked door. It was an hour when the hotel corri- 


dors were quiet. 
Strange that danger does not always send a sharp warning of 
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its presence to the one threatened! Yet Val, who had felt a 
heavy presentiment of trouble before Jim Gaynor read her 
story, did not rush home from Lawrence’s apartment to protect 
her property. Instead, she passed her own hotel and walked 
aimlessly in the park, crushed and hardly conscious where she 
was or what she was doing. 

If she had remained a few moments longer with Lawrence, 
she would have seen that he didn’t merit the adjectives she 
showered upon him in her thoughts. ‘‘Selfish—cruel! Hard 
as nails!” 


HE had not been gone five minutes when a reporter called on 

him, an extremely enterprising young man from the Evening 

Gladiator, a paper whose reporters had to be enterprising, or go. 

Lawrence knew Nick Glynn personally, disapproved of him 

and his methods, yet had an unwilling admiration for his nerve 

and keenness. The young scamp always got something out of 
you! But this time he should get nothing. 

“What will you tell me about this new play Tom 

Coghlan says he is going to sock the country with?” 

Glynn began. 

“Tom’s a bit previous,”’ said Lawrence, who had 
been, after all, not unmoved by Val Morissey’s 
tears and misery. “It’s a good play, but I’ve 
about decided to hold it up a little and make 
a few changes. Leave it alone, and I promise 
I'll let you in later.” 

Glynn scented mystery, and his quick eye had 

already observed Lawrence’s sitting-room. A 

woman’s handkerchief, wet and crumpled, lay on 

the floor near a sofa, and the cushions of that sofa 
looked as if the owner of the handkerchief might have 
flung herself down among them to weep. 

“OQ. K.” the reporter answered. “But you can tell me a few 

preliminaries. What about the girl in the case?” 

“The girl in the case?’’ repeated Lawrence. 

“Yes. The girl who wrote the story your play’s founded on. 
Isn’t she collaborating?” 

“What makes you think Denys Morissey is a girl?’”” Lawrence 
catechized him. 

“‘Would a man spell his name that sissy way? He would not! 
But never mind that. Coghlan told me all I needed to know 
about the young woman. Staying at the St. Maurice and all!” 

**You seem to know as much about her as I do,”’ said Lawrence. 

“So she is helping you with the play?” 

‘No, but it’s her idea.” 

“Coghlan says it’s hot stuff, written around some big political 
scandal—he wouldn’t specify which one. But I gave the Olym- 
pian the once over, and it’s the Gaynor case—that’s plain 
enough.” 

“You wait till the play’s in rehearsal, and then you'll know,” 
Lawrence fenced. “And you may have to wait a while, young 
fellow. The more I think of it, the less hurry there is.” 

‘Well, that’s interesting,’ said Glynn. ‘‘Wish I hadn’t come 
too late to meet lovely young lady!”’ He glanced knowingly at 
the cushions and the crumpled handkerchief. 

_Lawrence’s eyes followed his, and he frowned. 

“If I can keep lovely young lady from ever meeting fresh 
young news-hound, you can bet I will!’’ he sanaeNS. “That 
‘hanky’ may belong to the housemaid.” 

“Or to my maiden aunt!” grinned Glynn, ail on that shot, 
took his leave. 


T the St. Maurice, Nick inquired for Miss Valentine Morissey. 
“Out.” Governor Gaynor? “Out.” 

“‘What about Stanley, Gaynor’s secretary?’ Glynn persisted. 
“‘When you call up, if he’s there, say it’s a reporter from the 
Gladiator with some mighty important questions to ask, which 
will be to his advantage to answer.” 

The message reached Stanley as he was in the midst of Val’s 
manuscript copy of the play. His hands were shaking, and 
beads of perspiration stood on his forehead. 

How in h—— had that little devil got hold of the real facts, 
in almost every detail, even to the hiding of ‘‘Laurel’s” jewels, 
her generous “sacrifice” of the imitations, and her surprise at 
finding them not genuine? It did not occur to Stanley that 
Val Morissey’s brain had had a flash of inspiration. Stanley 
did not believe in inspiration. Somebody had “ratted’! Yet 
who (besides himself and the Barstows) knew all the things 
that had gone to build up the drama of this play? Stanley 
counted over a short list and could fix on no name. 

Yet, there it was! This young devil had put the true facts 
into Henry Lawrence’s hands. She must be somebody’s agent, 
and that somebody had sent her from Marlton to New York. 

Or (a new hypothesis came to him)—she and Gaynor had 
been acquainted in the past. Gaynor had had these suspicions 
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and employed the girl to turn the facts into a play. Was that 
it? That would explain Gaynor’s indifference to the Olympian 
story. The man was deeper than his secretary thought! 

“Well, if that’s the case, we’re standing on a powder maga- 
zine, with a match in Gaynor’s hand and another in that girl’s!’’ 
Stanley thought. “If the play is not produced, it’s bad enough. 
If it gets out, proof or no proof, this country will be too hot to 
hold us!”’ 

Well, the thing simply mustn’t come out! Could he “hold up” 
Val Morissey and tell her he’d ruin her with Gaynor unless she 
prevented the production? Lilian might throw a scare into her, 
and Lilian would soon arrive from Marlton. 

He had got as far as this in his thoughts when the ’phone 
told him that Glynn was calling. Stanley was in no mood to 
be interviewed for the Gladiator or any other paper, but, hesi- 
tating for a moment what to do, he thought it safer to see the 
fellow than to send him away. Glynn of the Gladiator had been 
known to fake a spicy interview if one were refused to him. 


LYNN glanced round the room as he came in, as he had in 

Henry Lawrence’s apartment. He saw many photographs 
of pretty women, and prettiest of all was one in a silver frame 
that stood on the desk. Nick recognized it at once, for Lilian 
Barstow’s lovely blonde beauty had appeared many times in the 
Sunday supplements and everywhere else she could get it 
printed. But what caught his eye on the desk was a manuscript 
in a gray cover, lying close to the photograph. ‘The Great 
Situation,”’ he read, in big black letters underlined with red. 

“Well, what do you want from me, Mr. Glynn?” Stanley 
asked. 

“Oh, not much!” said Glynn, accepting a cigarette from a 
silver box on the desk. “It’s about this story in the Olympian 
—I hear Henry Lawrence has taken it up and is making a play 
out of it. Is that right?” 

Stanley shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Can’t tell you; it may be 
for all I know. If I’ve heard of the story, I’ve forgotten it. 
Why ask me, anyway?” 

“Well, it’s being said that the story is founded on the Governor 
Gaynor business,”’ explained Glynn, “‘and that the play is even 
more like the case than the story was. You’d take an 
interest in that, I should think.” 

“TI don’t believe there’s anything in it, but I'll look up 
the story and read it,’’ Stanley said, his eyes wide and 
innocent. ‘Was that all you wanted to know?” 

“One thing more: is it true that Gaynor has got big 
new oil interests out West,” said 4 
Glynn, sparring for time, “trading 








under another name than his own?” Next 
“Why, I can give you rather an in- 

teresting statement about that!’ began Month 

Stanley, when there came a light tap 

at the door. 


It must be Lilian, ahead of time. oro 


Stanley’s nerves jerked. It wouldn’t 
be wise to let a man from the Gladi- 
ator see Mrs. Barstow, the late Mrs. 
Gaynor, calling on Gaynor’s secretary 
in this friendly way. 


Stanley exclaimed. “I think I know 
who that may be. I’ll go to the door.” 

He went, and for a moment, stood 
outside talking in a low voice with his 
visitor. It wasn’t a long moment, but 
Nick Glynn of the Gladiator. part next month, that 
Before the whispered conversation 


















“Ube HILLBILLY” 
‘By Courtney Ryley Cooper 


“Be rour pardon—one minute!” Mrs. Williamson’s delightful story of Val Morissey 
did P and Jim Gaynor ends with this instalment. 

Next month begins a new se quite as entertain- 
inne and readable, but of a very erent type. Instead 
of New York, writers and playwrights and ex-gover- 
nors, Mr. Cooper writes of Ozark towns, of a charm- 
ing girl circus-owner and a young man from the hills. 

Besides being one of the most successful story- 
. : tellers of the day,  paminong A ev Cooper knows 
it was long enough for the fast-working cuens i, Yon off ane 


and absorbing tale of “The mulibilly: P 











outside the half-closed door was 
finished, and Lilian hastily sent away 
to wait, the play manuscript had been transferred from the desk 
to the inside of Mr. Glynn’s coat, which buttoned tightly over 
it. There was even time to pick up the telephone on the desk 
and push a magazine over the spot where the play had lain. 

“Forgive my using your ’phone,” Glynn excused himself 
when Stanley came back. “I had to speak to the City Editor, 
and now I have to go on another story. Can I call you up from 
the office in about an hour and get that statement about the 
oil wells? Thanks. Good-by.” 


x 


Vat came back to the hotel from her long, aimless walk, 
exhausted and disheartened. A hundred times since Henry 
Lawrence’s refusal she had asked herself “What shall I do?” 
and got no answer. 

Her only hope was that Lawrence might be persuaded to 
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give the play another title, leaving out her name. But even 
so, the story by “Denys Morissey” had attracted too much 
attention. Newspapers and theater people knew of Henry 
Lawrence’s new play. When it appeared Jim Gaynor was sure to 
hear a revival of the talk, and silence—even prevarication— 
would be too flimsy a barrier against his increasing disbelief. 

Val dreaded the thought of going to her own room and shut- 
ting herself up alone with the thoughts that beat like wings of 
caged birds in her brain. She sat down listlessly on a sofa in the 
hotel lobby, enviously watching the gay, laughing people who 
came out from the restaurant where they had had tea and lis- 
tened to the music. Everybody in the world seemed to be 
happy and light-hearted, except Val Morissey. 


LL alone—not a friend in the world,” said a cheerful voice 
—Jim Gaynor’s voice. 

The girl started. 

“I just came in and saw you,” he explained. ‘My dear child, 
what’s happened? Are you ill? I hope your promise to give me 
my answer hasn’t upset you like this. What is it? Tell me 
what’s the matter!” 

Speechless, eyes brimming with quick tears, Val gazed up at . 
him. Slowly, but very surely, she decided she must tell him the 
whole truth. It would not give him back to her as a lover. It 
would wreck her life. But she would no longer let him believe 
that Val Morissey and Denys Morissey were two persons, 
strangers to each other. ° 

“It’s myself I’m sorry for,” she said, at length. “And I’m 
sorry for myself because I love you, so much, so much! I’ve 
kept a secret from you because I knew you’d stop loving me if 
you found out. And I’d be coward enough to keep it forever 
if I thought you wouldn’t ever know it. But I know it can’t 
be kept, and I’m so miserable, so desperate, I’m ready now— 
this minute—to confess rather than let you hear the thing from 
others.” 

“I wouldn’t believe anything against you I heard from others,” 
said Gaynor. “No! and nothing against you, even from 
yourself. I know you too well for that.” 

“Let me speak while I’ve got the courage!” Val insisted, 
“then you can judge how much against me it is. You 
won’t love me or want me any more. But you'll be just. 
You'll see that my motives were good at first—and then— 
then I was overwhelmed by a flood of circumstances I 
couldn’t control.” 

“‘Won’t you wait?” Gaynor asked. “Here in the midst 
of this crcowd———” 

“They don’t see us,”” Val said, “and 
I daren’t wait! Please sit down by me 
on this sofa, and—listen. All I beg is— 
that—oh, I want you to listen and not 
speak a word till I’ve finished.” 

Then she began, breathlessly, with a 
rush of words so confused and jumbled 
here and there that only one with 
deepest love and almost telepathic 
understanding could have gathered her 
full meaning. 


IM GAYNOR did not once inter- 

rupt. He listened while she told 
him of the story. He heard how, the 
night after she first mét him, inspira- 
tion—or what she took for inspiration 
—came. He heard about the luncheon 
with the editors of the Olympian, and 
of Henry Lawrence’s play; how she had 
come to think that the play might 
help to right the wrongs Gaynor had 
endured. 

“I did truly think that,” Val said: “I felt that some sort of 
clairvoyance had shown me a plot against you, which I'd always 
suspected but had never seen clearly. I seemed to know I'd 
got hold of the truth, and that a big play by a man like Law- 
rence would stir up public opinion, so there’d be an inquiry. I 
imagined all three of those wicked people confessing, and you 
cleared—in spite of yourself, but cleared and being thankful in 
the end if not at first. Henry Lawrence said it was indeed a 
‘Great Situation.’ But as I realized how I loved you, and—and 
that we were more than friends, I saw that the greatest of all 
was the situation between you and me, with this story and 
play like a two-edged sword ready to cut your belief in me out 
of your heart ... 

Without giving him time to speak, if he had wished, she 
rushed on with the details of the plot. 

“All these things are in the play,”’ Val confessed, “and Henry 
Lawrence refuses to stop production or (Continued on page 45 
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CULCLOTH 


Some ways to beautify the home by using this 
practical fabric for decorating purposes 


“By HAZEL F. SHOWALTER 


Y LATEST method of improving our home 
and saving labor,’’ said one of my friends as 
she invited me into the house after I had 
been admiring her flowers, “‘besides adding 
color and beauty to the house, quite ma- 
terially lessens the time and effort required to keep it neat. 
It saves laundry especially, and anything that shortens the 
hours over the ironing-board is very welcome to me.” 
“You are being mysterious,” I told her. “‘What is it all about?” 
“The answer is oilcloth, or enamel cloth, as it is sometimes 
called. It is being made in beautiful colors and can be used in 
so many ways. Oilcloth came out of the kitchen several years 
ago, but I did not take much advantage of the vogue, for my 
first impressions were that to decorate it, the pieces must be 
painted, and I do not paint. Now I have found a way to deco- 
rate oilcloth articles very strikingly without painting the 
designs. It is a sort of applique work, only the pieces are glued 
on instead of being sewed. This method is very quick and 
easy and one can just go ahead and do it.”’ 


ERE is exhibit A!’ I exclaimed, as I looked admiringly at 

a cushion of jade-green oilcloth dropped invitingly at the 
top of the porch steps. It was square with rounded corners, 
and its seam was ornamented with a rope covered with yellow 
oilcloth. A six-inch circle of yellow oilcloth glued a little above 
and to the left of the center formed a 
moon. Three irregularly-shaped pieces 
of the same oilcloth formed waves. A 
boat was made of white sail with one 
corner glued over the moon and 
a brown piece slightly overlapping 
the sail. Two brown birds com- 
pleted the picture. 

“T cut paper patterns for the 
parts first,”’ explained my hostess. 
“Sometimes I cut them from 
colored paper to see how the 
design will look when it is finished. One 
can find oilcloth in many beautiful 
colors, both plain and figured, if she hunts around 
a bit, but I have occasionally resorted to lacquer or enamel to 
color a piece the shade I desired.”’ 

There were two medium-sized cushions on the porch swing. 
One was made of two squares of black oilchloth with a three- 
cornered piece of gaily figured oilcloth over two opposite corners. 

























Card-table cover at 
left of orange oilcloth 
with circles of black, 
green and lemon yel- 
low. Pillow at left is 
of black and gaily col- 
ored oilcloth; the cen- 
ter one is of jade green; 
one at right of plain 
red and red-and-white- 
checked oilcloth 
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Doilies of several different 

shapes and designs; green oil- 
cloth schoolbag corated 
with gray elephant which has 
red saddle cloth; school bag dec- 
oruted with impressionistic leaf 
design; pink oilcloth bib with white 
rabbit; red schoolbag with black fish 

decoration: table cover with design 
taken from wall-paper; luncheon set of 
pebbled cream with pale green leaves 





The other cushion was made of two circles of red oilcloth with a 
covered cord in the seam and a circle of checked oilcloth cover- 
ing most of the top. 

The daintiest thing she showed me was a luncheon set of 
cream-colored pebbled oilcloth with a pale-green applique in 
each corner, consisting of three leaf shapes cut in one piece. 
There was a cream-colored scarf, also. It was decorated with 
groups of three triangles placed here and there. In each group 
there was one black, one pale-green and one lavender triangle. 

“TI repeated the colors of the room in this scarf,” said my 
friend. “I am very particular about keeping to the color scheme 
in each room. 

“T have not shown you my doilies. 
of flowers, potted plants, or anywhere. 
two identical pieces of oilcloth with their 
cloth sides glued together. This makes 
them lie absolutely flat permanently and 
also makes them reversible. 

“IT even made a few things for the 
children,” continued my friend. ‘Here is 
a pink oilcloth bib with a white rabbit for 
baby. The bag decorated with the ele- 
phant is for schoolbooks. The other two 4 
bags are especially useful for bathing- 
suits, though they are often used for a 
shopping. Each one is lined with oilcloth 
of a contrasting color and the lining of the 


I use them under vases 
Each one is made of 








shorter bag is turned down on the outside. Cream-colored 

“As my friends have liked the results of | scarf with pale 

my labor so well, f am now considering green, laven- 

making this coming Christmas an oil- der and black 
triangles 


cloth-gift one.” 
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In Praise of ‘Pussy-Willow 


Of all the shrubs, none can spread more cheer in winter 


7 — ‘ 5 - , ‘or 
AST WINTER at a meeting By HARRY R. O BRIEN and planted them. He is going into a 


in Chicago I ran across an 


; acquaintance of mine who is 
4 a nurseryman in Ohio. As we 
bs sat and talked in the hotel, he mentioned that one 


of the most popular things in his catalog was the pussy-willow. 
It was news to me that nurserymen ever handled pussy-willows, 
and I so remarked. This led him to tell me the story of the 
pussy-willows he has. 

Some years ago E. G. Hill, the veteran rose originator of 
Richmond, Ind., was given some plants of an improved variety 
of pussy-willow by Lemoine, the great French hybridizer. Mr. 
Hill brought these plants home and planted them. My nursery- 
man friend secured a start and 
began growing them. When he 
first offered them for sale, other 
nurserymen laughed at him. * 

But before long the nursery- 
man was planting them by the 
hundred thousand and selling 
them all over the country. Then 
he was selling them, thousands 
at a time, to other nurserymen 
who found that there was ac- 
tually a demand for them. 

This nurseryman found, too, 
that there was a sale for the 
branches in winter, and he now 
cuts and sells these twigs to the 
amount of 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 
each winter. People buy them 
for their homes, for gifts. Hos- 
pitals buy them, department 
stores, florists, too. 

It all sounded so interesting 
that I came home and secured 
some pussy-willow cuttings for 
our own home. There was so 
much fun for us and the young- 
ster that last spring I went to 
this nurseryman friend of mine 
and procured a dozen shrubs. 
Some I planted on the lawn 
against the side fence. Some I 
gave to my neighbor. The rest 
I planted back in the woods 
along the stream. 


USSY-WILLOWS are quite 

easy to grow. About the 
only direction in planting them 
is to cut the stems back almost 
to the ground before or just 
after you plant them. This will 
insure a good bushy shrub. Once 
planted, they need almost no 
care and you will have material 


winter bouquet. 

Along in January or February, 
when everything outdoors is bare of leaves or flowers, you can 
cut a few branches of the pussy-willow, bring them into the 
house, put them in a vase of water. When they unfold their 
large catkins of silvery pink you have a living bouquet of flowers 
at no cost whatsoever beyond what the shrub first cost you. 

They will last for weeks. If you take them out of water 
after they are in bloom, they will last for months. Outdoors, 
the original shrub still remains as a beautiful ornament to the 
lawn. 

Our native pussy-willow is known botanically as Salix dis- 
color, but the variety now sold by nurserymen is Salix caprea, 
or French pussy-willow, larger and more showy. 

I know of a boy in an Ohio town who bought 100 pussy-willow 
shrubs and planted them. The next winter he cut twigs and 
sold them, making $17 in this manner. The second winter his 
sales amounted to $168. Last spring he bought 1,000 shrubs 


Ohio State University 





FLOWERS IN WINTER 


ever after for many a poor mans Pussy-willow branches will bloom indoors in a vase of water when 


everything outdoors is cold and dreary 


business for himself. 

Come to think of it, we don’t half 
appreciate our native shrubs sufficiently. 
We'll buy some shrub that came from China or Russia and 
brag about it. But many of our native shrubs are just as beauti- 
ful, and like the pussy-willow, can be readily grown. Maybe 
I’ll write you another article about the native shrubs sometime. 
I want to tell you briefly, though, of some of the native shrubs 
that can be used for planting on the home grounds. 


HE farm landscape planting might well have the white 
flowering dogwood, the red-twig dogwood, red bud, the 
wild flowering crab and the 
hawthorns. Then there are a 
number of native varieties of 
viburnum, cousins to the com- 
mon snowball. The foliage of 
these is attractive and in addition 
to flowers, there are berries that 
remain most of the winter and 
attract the birds. 

Another good one is the five- 
leaf aralia with its spiny branches 
and bright green shiny foliage. 
There is the Hypericum prolifi- 
cum, and sumac with its colorful 
leaves in the fall, and many 
others. 

One can collect these from the 
woods, though it may save a lot 
of trouble to buy them, since 
most of the general nurseries 
propagate them and they are in- 
expensive. The nursery stock is 
more likely to have a better 
shape and a better root system, 
since it has been pruned and 
transplanted once or more. 

On my own lawn—I recently 
built a new country home—I 
have growing already almost all 
of these I mention here. My 
planting includes six different — 
kinds of viburnum, crabs, haw- 
thorn, aralia, dogwood, and so on. 


NE other shrub that can be 

used nicely in landscaping 
the farm grounds is the common 
elderberry. This grows wild in 
swampy land, and will thrive 
when transplanted. It is a 
quick-growing shrub, the flowers 
are fairly attractive, and the 
berries can be used for. jelly. 
The fruit attracts birds, which is 
an advantage if birds are wanted, 
and a disadvantage if the fruit is 
wanted. 

An improved variety of elderberry, with berries of good size, 
is available from nurseries. The New York Experiment Station 
recommends this variety (the Adams) for trial. Some of the 
berries are one-third of an inch in diameter, and single clusters 
have yielded as high as a quart of berries. Elderberries spread 
rapidly; a single cutting will soon be a large spreading cluster 
of sprouts, tall enough to screen the garage or other low out- 
buildings effectively, as anybody who has tried to rid a swamp 
of the plants can tell you. 

Pussy-willows, or any of these shrubs, can be planted either in 
spring or fall, though fall is preferable except where winters 
are very cold. The plants get settled in the ground and are 
ready for business the following spring. .For fall planting of 
pussy-willows, after the plants are dormant, it is just as well 
not to prune back but to wait until you want the pussies indoors, 
then do the pruning for that purpose. 
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Las L of the 


arden 


go ino (2 ANS 


OME of the most desirable prod- By DORIS M°CRAY 


ucts of the garden for preserving, 

mature in the fall. Plenty of jars 

of fruits and vegetables in the storage closet 

add variety to the winter diet and increase 
the family’s health expectancy, so don’t overlook the 
late-maturing varieties. 


Tomatoes for Select ripe red tomatoes, those that 
Salad will barely go into wide-mouthed jars 


Wash-boiler and rack 
are cheapest canning 
equipment. We like 
beet pickles made less 
sour than usual, 
processed in wash- 
boiler to be sure they 
will keep 
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without cutting and which are firm 








and not overripe. Scald just long enough to loosen 
skins, slip them off in cold water and cut out stem 
end carefully, so as not to cut into the tomato. Have 
ready clean jars fitted with rubbers and lids and 
tested for leakage; boil 15 minutes, and place each 
lid beside its jar. The clean fresh tomatoes are 
packed loosely to avoid crushing, and covered with 
strained tomato juice or water. 

Process 15 minutes in hot-water bath. This is a 
shorter processing time than usually given (25 minutes 
ordinarily), but by boiling the jars, and being sure 
the tomatoes are above average quality, they keep 
perfectly and are more firm than when processed 
longer. If tomatoes are cut up and canned the usual 
way, process longer. Make seal tight upon removal 
from wash-boiler and invert to cool. 


Beet Pickles Scrub beets, cook, peel, slice, pack into 

jars, cover with very thin vinegar which 
has been spiced by heating it five minutes with 
bag of pickling spice and one-fourth of a cup of 
sugar per quart liquid. Process one hour in hot- 
water bath or steamer, or 20 minutes at 20 
pounds pressure in cooker. We like these beets 
much better than the usual beet pickles made with 















For oven-canning, pre- 
pare vegetables as 
usual, but process in 
oven instead of wash- 
boiler. Beets and car- 
rots require two and 
one-half hours at 275° 
F. Squash, beans, ie 
and corn require three 
hours at 275°, most 
fruits require 30 or 35 
minutes. Be sure your 
oven heat is steady by 
using heat regulator, 
heat indicator or port- 
able oven thermometer 


used for cold-pack can- 
ning. Cover bottles 
with cold water, and 








very strong vinegar and not processed after canning. 
String-beans can be prepared the same way. 


Grape Juice Wash, stem and slightly crush grapes with, potato- 
° masher, heat gently to simmering and let simmer 

about five minutes without adding water. Then pour into 
flour-sack and press gently. (A second extraction can be made 
by adding enough water to cover, and again simmering pulp.) 
Then strain through jelly-bag and flannel. 

Pour cold into bottles that have: been boiled, leave about an 
inch at the top of the bottles, or if they are large ones, two inches, 
for expansion of air and juice upon heating. Seal with a crown- 
capping machine which you can buy from your local hardware 


dealer, or pound corks in tightly. Lay bottles on their sides in 
bottom of wash- 


boiler on a wire or 
wooden rack as 





















ee 











A bottle capper easy to use 
at home—also rack for jelly- 
bag to strain grape juice. 

caps are easily put 
on cider, grape juice or 
catsup 


2 @. 











When using pressure cooker, allow one-third as much time 
as usual, after pressure reaches 20 pounds 


set on the fire. Let 
water simmer, but never boil, as boiling spoils the fine fresh 
flavor. As soon as water reaches 180° F., allow five minutes for 
pint bottles, ten minutes for quarts and fifteen minutes for 
half-gallons. 

Upon removal from water, make sure corks are tight and dip 
them in melted sealing-wax. Crown caps need no further 
attention. When opening bottles next winter, pour juice off 
carefully, so as not to disturb sediment in bottom. I canned 
apple cider by this same method, and it kept its flavor won- 
derfully. 


Green Tomato Wash 6 pounds small green tomatoes. You 
Preserves may prick them to prevent bursting, but if 
boiled gently they will remain whole. Boil 5 

cups sugar, 2 cups vinegar, 2 tablespoons pickling spice tied 
loosely in a bag. Pour this over tomatoes and let stand over- 
night. Next morning cook down to a fairly thick sirup and seal 
at once in clean jars. We like allspice especially in this preserve. 


Green Tomato Make.a brine of 1 pound salt to 4 quarts 
Chow-Chow water. Into this place chopped vegetables. 

The ones used are a matter of taste. The 
following proportions are excellent: 1 gallon small green to- 
matoes, 7 onions, 1 stalk celery, 2 green peppers, 2 red peppers, 
1 head cabbage, 6 cucumbers, 2 heads cauliflower. 

The vegetables are prepared as for cooking, the cauliflower 
cut into flowerets. The others are cut with a sharp knife, on a 
bread-board, into shreds. Next morning drain off salt water, 
cover with cold water, drain well. Add enough vinegar to 
barely cover, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 tablespoon black pepper 
(or white) and 1 tablespoon each of whole cloves, allspice, mus- 
tard seed and celery seed, tied in cheese-cloth.* Cook until 
thoroughly hot through and boiling hard. Remove spice bag. 
Taste, and add ground mustard if desired, [Continued on page 58 
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truth that came 
from a 


‘million wash-lines 


SJ 
H™s a saying that wasn’t just 
“thought up”. It came straight 
from the hearts of the women who 
use our soap. It is what theytell each 
other over the wash-yard fences. 
Time and time again they say: 


“Nothing can take the place 
of Fels-Naptha” 


And here’s why they say it... 

Because Fels-Naptha brings them extra 
help—the extra help af two active cleaners 
instead of one—naptha, the dirt-loosener, 
and soap, the dirt remover. Working hand- 
in-hand they dislodge the dirt and wash it 
away. They take out even the ground-in 
grime. They do it without hard rubbing 
—and that’s extra help that is well worth 
having. 

Naptha is the safe, gentle dirt-dissolver 
used in “dry -leaning”. There’s plenty in 
Fels-Naptha. You can smell it. It is mixed 
with unusually good soap, by the exclusive 
Fels-Naptha process, to form the golden 
bar which makes your washing easier. 

Fels-Naptha works effectively in wash- 
ing machine and tub—in hot, cool, or 
lukewarm water or when your clothes are 
boiled. Fels-Naptha is easy on your hands. 
And its extra help is fine for general house- 


cleaning, too. 


Your grocer sells it. Get a 10 bar carton 


today. When you do your next wash you'll 
agree with the millions who say, “Nothing 
can take the place of Fels-Naptha”. 


FELS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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Graham MacNamee’s accurate description takes the World Series into the home 


| x y Cod “ADIO 
Year cAhead 


Outlook is for better programs, clearer “‘air’’—sets better and cheaper than ever 





ACK in the dim and dusty past Ry know by midnight who has been elected. 
of radio—the early 1920’s—Sep- The sports enthusiast will find plenty of 
tember was the January of the entertainment on the air this fall and winter. 
radio year. This was the month JOHN H. W ERNER The broadcasts of the World Series will de- 
when receivers were brought out light the baseball fan; those who follow foot- 
of the storeroom, cleaned, tested and re- ball will hear a play-by-play description of 
stored to their honored positions in one of the living rooms; the one game or another every Saturday during the season. The 
month when batteries were recharged and replaced; the month Army-Navy game, alas, will be missed, but we still have Yale- 
when radio fans began looking up programs of their favorite Harvard, Yale-Princeton, Penn-Cornell, the big Conference 
stations. games in the Middle West, and the post-season games in 
Radio has come a long way since then. The use of higher California. 
power by broadcasting stations, and the adaptation of programs Numerous college basketball and hockey games will be 
to atmospheric conditions, have minimized static interference. broadcast, and those who like boxing will find comfort in the 
The tradition still persists to some extent, however, and while fact that Tex Rickard is not the only boxing impresario. After 
most of the regular radio features are continued through the the Tunney-Heeney fight, Rickard announced that never again 
summer months, programs are usually altered, and “light” would he permit one of his bouts to be broadcast. Other pro- 
music used almost exclusively. moters, however, are not likely to be so strict. 


With the arrival of September, however, regular programs Features for Students and Music-Lovers 


are resumed, and once more we hear old favorites from the 
operas and selections from the pens of famous composers. HE ‘intellectuals have not been neglected by broadcasters. 
This year the outlook is, as the circus posters say, “bigger, Many colleges put regular courses of study on the air—a 
better, brighter than ever.’”’ Never were radio sets so good or few colleges even allow regular college credits for successful 
so cheap. The survivors among the set manufacturers have completion of radio courses. Book, music and theater reviews 
won out because they have been able to turn out excellent via radio help in the selection of good entertainment. 
instruments at low costs. The user gets the benefit, of course. Nor is musical education being neglected. In Kansas, for 
instance, the broadcasting station at the 


Air Cleari ng Gradually . State Agricultural College sets aside a 











HE work of the Federal Radio Com- ‘ear certain number of hours each week for the 
mission has helped greatly in the im- IS YOUR RADIO RECEIVER members of 4-H clubs who are participat- 
es of ue ry the boi WORKING PROPERLY? ing in “music mater ngillt ey 
ste ~ po og er eye road ty al ae i, iis Dia einnes Three a a — this station — 
casting wi e€ a boon to e average pleasure and profit from your vedio, is must casts the works of famous composers, the 
listener. be kept in topnotch condition—tubes replaced, broadcast being accompanied with the 
The Presidential campaign will be pro- batteries nee and vechorant hen — story of the music and a few words about 
s s . sary, set kept clean, etc. ur Radio itor : . s 
ductive of numerous interesting broadcasts oil seals damian tir case as the composer. Instruction in better music 
this fall, especially as the Sixth of Novem- you mlake have.colth sour sch or-bive 500 appreciation is also given by mail. 
ber draws near. Election night will bring any information you may desire about radio Walter Damrosch, the famous composer 
a tremendous thrill to millions, as the votes and radio receivers. Stamp, please, for and conductor, continues this winter his 
are tabulated and announced. Almost prompe raphy. splendid educational concerts for adults 
the whole 120,000,000 of us will probably and advanced music [Continued on page 61 
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Radio Broadcast 





Listen to the 
RIVERSIDE Trail Blazers 
Every Monday night 
from stations 


WJz KYW WSM 

WBAL WCCO KWK 

WBZA WJR WHAS 

WBZ WLW WM<¢ 

WHAM WBT KVOO 

KDKA WSB WBAP 
KOA 


at 7 P. M. Central Time 
at 8 P. M. Eastern Time 


Your 


NG — 
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lhe Norlds Greatest Catalogue 


Is now ready. 


Put out the coupon below and 

send today for your free copy of 
The World's Greatest Catalogue.” 
One copy is now ready, waiting 
for you. 

If you have never bought from 
Ward's by mail, or if you have 
forgotten to send for your Ward 
Catalogue the last season or two, 
this new Fall Catalogue will be a 
great revelation to you. It is the 
finest catalogue we have ever 
issued. 


Many New Opportunities 
for Savings 


In it you will find the very newest, 
most modern and most stylish mer- 
chandise that is offered anywhere, 
and always at lower-than-market 
prices. You will find that it is, in 
fact, your Style Guide as well as your 
Price Guide. 

But that is not all that makes it 
‘The World's Greatest Catalogue.’’ It 
is a marvelous triumph of the art of 
picturing merchandise on the printed 
page. In it are many More interesting 


cf 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Chicago 
Portland, Ore. 


Kansas City 


Oakland, Calif. 


pictures—many more pages where 
merchandise is shown in exact colors, 
to make it even easier to select exactly 
what you want. You will find it a 
convenience—as well as a real pleas- 
ure—to shop through this book for 
everything you need or want. 


Why You Save Money 
at Ward's 


Today we have over ten million satisfied 
customers. We are actually the pur- 
chasing agent for ten million families 
Consequently, the tremendous volume 
of buying which we must do for all 
these friends enables us to buy for 
spot cash, in huge quantities—by the 
trainload—oftentimes the entire out- 
put of a factory. Thus we get the lowest 
prices for quality 
goods, and these 
low pricesare 
passed on to you. 


Fast Service — 






First, your order will receive prompt, 
efficient attention—the rule now is: 
“In today—Out today!" Your order 
will be on its way back to you the 
same day it is received. 

Second, you are dealing with a 
house that for 56 years has had the 
courage and integrity to stand behind 
an ironclad guarantee which has al- 
ways said—and says today to every 
customer: ‘“You must be satisfied or you 
get your money back.” 


Don’t Delay—Mail the 
Coupon Today 


Send us your name and address today 
so we can send you your copy of this 
great money-saving book. Fane the 
pleasure, the saving this new book— 
‘The World's Greatest Catalogue’’ will 
bring into your home. 


Satisfaction Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.29H 

Chicago KansasCity St.Paul Baltimore 

Guaranteed Portland, Ore. Oskland, Calif. Fort Worth 

You are doubly (Mail this coupon to our house nearest you) 

ene when you Please mail free copy of Montgomery 
uy from Ward's. Ward's complete Fall and Winter catalogue. t 

Name CORSO SOE EEE SOE es eresese® ereeeeeeeeere 

Street and No...... eee eeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees 






St. Paul Baltimore 
Fort Worth 


Rural Route No... .+eee++e0+++Box No.....- 
Post Offic. 0660-2 cccccecess + eStat@s sees 
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O, that’s 
too much 
9 for my fam- 
— ily.” Such 


was the reply of the 
housewife to the butcher 


her a porterhouse steak 
from a choice 1,500- 
pound bullock. The 
story is apt to be the 
same when roasts or 
other steak cuts from 
similar carcasses are 
offered. 

Just what is respon- 
sible for this situation? 
Does the beef-buying 
public not know good 
beef when it sees it? Or 
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Left, three good ones— 
Angus, Shorthorn, 
Hereford. In circle, a 
baby beef head that 
denotes quality 


price. It is apparent, 
also, that early calves 
of uniform ages are re- 
quired, in order that 
their dams may have 
the maximum milk flow 
at the time it is most 
needed, and to permit 
the sale of the calves on 
the late-fall markets. 
The supplemental 
feeding is started as 
soon as the calves are 
old enough to eat grain. 
The grain mixture is 


so that it is protected 


are the beef producers : . e 

not familiar with the @ TA placed in a trough or 
changes that have come 3 , LIC, CV ette self-feeder located in a 
about in our living \ “creep’”’ in the pasture, 


habits during the past 


from the cows, and the 


few years? The butch- . ° 
MT ‘si Demand for quality beef in small packages has changed calves have free access 


er, if he stays in busi- 
ness, must cater to the 
demands of his cus- 
tomers, but unless he 
can obtain the product 
they desire he is help- 
less. 

There can be no 
doubt that the majority of beef purchasers in our 
metropolitan centers prefer light-weight cuts 
of beef, with all the quality it is possible to 
get. This situation has been brought about 
largely by the modern tendency toward 
small families, apartment homes, motor 
transportation, labor-saving devices and 
greater variety in the menu. Under 
the conditions that prevail, a quality 
steak of small dimensions, or a tender, 
juicy, small-sized roast from a well- 
bred, well-fed young beef animal, be- 
comes an appropriate companion piece 
to the tasty salads and dainty desserts 
so common to the present age. 

The manufacturers of other food prod- 
ucts have been quick to sense the trend of 
things. The quarter-pound stick of butter, 
the two-pound bag of flour and the tiny 
size of canned goods are evidence of attempts 
to cater to the whims of the trade. 

Some may say that these evident tendencies on 
the part of modern man to live from “‘hand to mouth” are not 
based on true economy; but nevertheless they are facts that 
must be faced by all food producers, including the beef-cattle 
farmer. 


eA Shorter Route to Beefsteak 


IARMERS are no less manufacturers than makers of auto- 

mobiles; their farms no less factories than the automobile 
makers’ plants. The farmer is in a more advantageous position, 
however, than are many other manufacturers, for most of his 
products are necessities of human life. If he will but study the 
preference of his market, he can add further to the prestige of 
his position. 

In the case of beef, the ultimate consumer wants quality in 
a small package. It is therefore in order for progressive farmers 
so to adjust their beef-cattle operations that they can take 
advantage of this situation. 

For some years the tendency to market beef cattle at younger 
ages and lighter weights has been manifest on the range as well 
as in the farm states. Some farmers have taken definite steps 
to intensify beef production more completely by marketing 
grain-finished beef at the age of under a year. In brief, the 
plan is that of supplementing the dam’s milk by feeding a grain 
mixture to the calf while both are on pasture, and marketing 
the calf at weaning time or soon after. 

Let me state that the use of purebred beef bulls of outstanding 
merit, and prolific beef-type cows of good milking qualities, is a 
prime essential in this program. Intelligent management also 
is a necessity, otherwise the calf may turn out to be a “feeder” 
rather than a slaughter animal, and bring a much lessened 


the beef situation to cow-and-calf basis 


‘By C. D. LOWE 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 














to it. 

Equal parts of shelled 
corn and oats, by meas- 
ure, is the beginning 
ration, but after the 
calves are five or six 
months old the propor- 
tion of oats is reduced and some linseed meal is 
added, making a ration of six parts of corn, three 
parts of oats and one part of linseed meal. 


Advantages of Baby Beef 


HIS method of beef production has 
these advantages: 


It provides grain-finished beef at a 
minimum cost for the grain fed. 


It gives a rapid turn-over of operating 
capital. 
It requires less labor. 


It affords an opportunity to use unsal- 
able farm roughage by feeding it to the 
breeding herd during the winter. 


It reduces to the minimum the number of 
cattle kept through the winter. 


It enables a single operator to have full control of 
both breeding and feeding practises, and thus in- 
creases his opportunity for profit. 


It furnishes a wider choice of time of marketing. 


Twenty-two Missouri farmers who followed this system with 
their 520 cows, kept records of the costs involved. The average 
annual cost to keep a cow was $25.30, which was divided as 
follows: Feed, $19.10; bull service, $2; interest and taxes, $4.20. 
Winter feeds were charged at the market prices at the farm, 
and summer pasture at $1.25 to $1.50 per head per month. No 
labor charge was mhade and no manure credit given. 

The average value of the calves produced on eight of these 
farms that furnished complete récords at weaning time (when 
calves are from eight to ten months old) was $55.35 per head. 
These calves ate $11.46 worth of grain per head, and after pay- 
ing for the keep of their dams for a year, their own feed, bull 
service, interest and taxes, returned an average of $16.97 per 
head to the owners. 

An official survey in the Corn Belt gives the following rela- 
tive costs of feed necessary to produce equal gains on steers of 
different ages: 

Calves, $1; yearlings, $1.05; two-year-olds, $1.26; three- 
year-olds, $1.60. 

One important thing to remember in catering to the demand 
for kitchenette beef is this: The animals must not lose their 
original calf fat. They must be kept growing from the time 
they are born to the time they are sold for slaughter. It is ever 
so much harder to get fat back on an animal than it is to keep 


‘the fat already there. 


There still remains a market for heavy-carcass beef, but it 
can easily be glutted, and an oversupply results in heavy pen- 
alties on all agencies involved in producing and selling it. 
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THERE are no waste spaces between the cells in the unique Eveready Layerbilt “B” Batteries. These long-lasting batteries use flat cells that 
pack together tightly, side by side, making connection with each other automatically, without soldered wire connections. This compact, 
efficient construction makes the Eveready Layerbilts last much longer than the corresponding cylindrical cell Evereadys of the sameé size. 
There are two Eveready Layerbilts—the Heavy Duty No. 486 and the Medium Size Eveready.Layerbilt No. 485. For pleasure and economy 
too, use Eveready Layerbilts. Buy them from your dealer. , 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INCORPORATED, New York, San Francisco 
Unit of Union Carbide Co and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour night. East of the Rockies 9 P. M, Eastern Daylight Saving Time, through WEAF and associated N.B.C. stations 


On the Pacific Coast 8 P. M. Pacific Standard Time, through N.B.C, Pacific Coast network 
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OOFS of wooden 
shingles have been 
in popular use al- 
most as long as 
there have been 
houses. The reason, no 
doubt, is that this roof, when 
maintained in good condition, 
is appropriate on any type of 


house or building; it looks makes Shingles Long-Lived 


well and wears well. And 
neither one of these two 
things is a small item with 
the farmer. 

Well-appearing _ buildings 
are an asset to business. They 
suggest prosperity and in 
turn encourage it. And the 
farmer who is free of the 
worry of leaks and the ex- 
pense of roof repair, whose 
buildings are in first-class condition, is in a fair way to receive 
appreciable returns on his investment. 

But shingles are always exposed to the destructive forces of 
wind and rain, and in order that they may give real and in- 
definite service, some method of preservation should be em- 
ployed. Even the best of the woods—durable varieties like 
cypress, cedar, the redwoods, etc.—are the better for some 
surface protection. 


Dip the New, Paint the Old 


HINGLES that are pre-dipped in a shingle stain or paint 

before being applied give the best protection possible. 
Shingles that are not treated are apt to ‘“‘cup,” and their original 
position become disturbed. The nails are more apt to corréde. 
Cracks appear, causing leaks. Corners break off. The bacteria 
of decay are able to get a foot-hold—if bacteria have feet. 

There is nothing quite so costly as neglecting the roof. One 
leak can cause more damage to ceilings, walls and furnishings 
than the cost of an entire new roof. At the same time, 
there is probably no part of the house which can more easily 
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What happens to an unprotected shingle roof. Even the 
best shingles have only a limited life under such neglect 


Properly protected, the wooden shingle makes 
satisfactory roof and siding — paint or stain 
gives pleasing color, too 


“By MARIE HULSER 
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Some very attractive and interesting buildings can be finished with shingle sides as well as roof; paint or stain should be applied, to secure necessary durability 


be kept in perfect condition. 
Where the shingles are be- 


ing applied on a new build- 
ing, they should be pre-dipped 
in stain or paint. This insures 
an even distribution of color, 


and covers both sides and 
underneath the lap for a dis- 
tance. 


Any One Can Dip 
Shingles 


HE work is begun by first 

breaking open a bundle of 
shingles; then holding as many 
as possible in both hands, 
with butt (thick) ends down, 
they are dipped about six or 
eight inches of their length 
into the stain or paint of the 
desired color. Following this they are placed in a trough to 
drain and dry for a day before they are put on. After being 
laid, a second coat of stain or paint should be applied with the 
brush. Care should be taken at this time to see that all cracks 
and joints are well filled. 

It is important that shingles, like any other wood, be given 
renewed protection at regular intervals. Repainting or restain- 
ing every four to five years can not fail to keep the roof or siding 
in continuous good condition. 


Interesting New Paints 


ANY special paints and stains are available to the home 

owner. The creosote products are highly valued for their 
decay-preventing qualities. There are special fire-retardant 
paints, which will resist heat and prevent shingles from ‘‘cup- 
ping” or developing ‘‘fuzziness.”” When shingles curl at the 
corners or take on a coat of moss, they afford a lodging place 
for any burning embers or sparks that may fly in their direction. 
If they are coated with this paint, however, the fire hazard is 
greatly reduced. [Continued on page 44 





A patented method of dipping shingles before application; 
dipping, however, is simple, and any one can do it 
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for Your Protection! 


U* ION workers and their employers have a reputation 
) to uphold and the highest standards of workmanship 
to maintain. They sew the UNION LABEL on each 
garment for your protection against the possible dangers 
that lurk in prison-made garments and as an absolute 
guarantee of skilled workmanship, service, safety and 
complete satisfaction. Look for it before you buy! 


UNION LABEL 
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nds, 
own, Every purchaser of work clothing prefers garments that will de- lume lta EF 
wien liver a full measure of service; that represent the most for your " 
ngth ‘ ° 
the money and are clean and free from contamination. But due to 
h to the un-American system of contracting prison labor, which still 
~ exists in some states, you cannot always be sure of getting well 
sala made, full cut, high quality, long wearing, clean work garments 
. unless you demand the UNION LABEL. 
riven 
_ Patronize Merchants Who Sell Union 
Made Work Clothing 

In every community there are dependable merchants who strive to give you 

the most for your money. They are tax-payers, good citizens and work for 
ow the country’s up-building. They sell only the products of free labor, deserve 
dant your patronage and can prove to you that there is no economy in buying 
‘cup- prison-made garments. 
t the 
place BEWARE OF PRISON-MADE PRISONERS SHOULD BE 
t _ . 
ate WORK GARMENTS! EMPLOYED 
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The country is flooded with work clothes made in prisons under 
unspeakable conditions. Prison-made garments are never labeled 
as such. The prison labor contractors know that such an ad- 
mission would wipe their goods from the market because the 
public would not purchase such merchandise. For that reason, 
prison-made garments are either unbranded or marked to imi- 
tate the products of free labor. 


Fortunately, however, there is one sure way to avoid the pur- 
chase of prison-made work garments—and that is to look for 
and demand the UNION LABEL. It will pay you in added 
value, health-protection, longer wear, economy and satisfaction. 


PLAY SAFE—DEMAND THE UNION LABEL! 


SEND FOR THIS 
AMAZING BOOK 


alls and exposes the con- 








Of course, prisoners should be employed, but in fairness to free 
labor and industry they should be used in making goods for state 
use and in occupations that will train them to properly fit into 
the economic system after they have been freed. Under the 
contract labor system, the contractors, and not the state or 
the prisoners, profit from the prisoners’ labor. Fourteen states 
have already recognized the injustice of the contract prison 
labor system and do not permit prison-made goods to come into 
competition with the products of free labor and enterprise. All 
other states should follow this leadership. 


WRITE TO 
YOUR SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN! 


The National Joint Committee on Prison Labor 


\ OR |) [i takes vou behind Prison = of the Union-Made Garment Manufacturers’ Association of America 


PRIVATE ditions which surround 
Prison-Made Work 


\\ —=== ments. 


=—\ MAILED FREE! 


Chicago, Illinois 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


and The. United Garment Workers of America 


New York City 
621 Bible House 






























Comfortable lights encourage a 
family to rest and read 














IGHTING the farm home successfully demands more 

than stringing up an incandescent bulb in place of a 

kerosene lamp,” said a lighting engineer in a recent 

talk. “It takes forethought and planning to arrange 

the lights for comfort and beauty. Remember 
always that the underlying principle of all good lighting demands 
the avoidance of either gloom or glare in your houses.” 

Banishing gloom with plenty of light is a rather recent achieve- 
ment; and of course, plenty of light is a purely relative term. 
Plenty in one part of the house is not plenty in another. The 
intensity will differ with the needs in the different rooms and 
with the living habits of the family as well. 

No amount of light is enough if it does not shine where we 
want it. It must strike the page of the book a child is reading, 
not his face. It must fall on the sewing in a woman’s lap; it 
must light both sides of a man’s face when he shaves. All these 
are matters of arrangement, and demand careful planning 
before the lights go in. 

The next step beyond the placing of the lights is securing 
freedom from glare. For until lighting is made comfortable by 
proper shading, we shall not realize its full possibilities. 

And proper shading does do more than merely make the lamp 
comfortable to look at. It directs the light where you want it 
and offers endless possibilities for making light contribute to 
the beauty of the home. While glass is the most effective 
diffuser of light, silks, parchments and gay cretonnes are so 
pretty that they are in quite general use, particularly in the 
living-room. 


Locating the Lights 


UT after we understand in a measure what lighting engineers 
are getting at in their pleas for proper lighting, we still 
have the problem of working out the principles in the actual 
selection and placing of the fixtures throughout the house. 
Suppose we begin with the light outside the door. It is a 
cheery successor to the old kerosene lamp held high in welcome 
for the coming guest. The Paul Revere lantern is very popular 
for houses of the English or Colonial type, but single brackets 
with lights in heavy 
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and (jlare 


There is a right ana a wrong place in which 


to locate every light 


By V. B. MEACHAM 


room, study and playroom, in use by the whole family all day. 

A few years ago every one lighted the living-room with a 
center fixture. Just at present lighting engineers, interior 
decorators and housewives are engaged in a spirited controversy 
over its necessity. The engineer says it is by far the best way 
to get plenty of light in the room. But lots of us like our room 
without a light hanging from the ceiling. The decorator must 
please both. 

The old-fashioned bowl gave the best general light that has 
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Wrong way— LIGHTING A MIRROR —right way 
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ever been devised, because it threw a soft light against the 
ceiling, the electrical engineers say. 


Became too (ommon 


HEN why was it ever discarded? Because it became too 

popular. It was made up in cheap materials and sold through- 
out the length and breadth of the land to barber shops and 
drug stores. The housewife began to take hers out just as she 
would discard a hat or a frock that she saw duplicated every 
time she went to 
town. But the bowl 





white globes are ap- 
propriate at any 


doorway. 
Since halls are 
generally merely 


passageways, they 
need no particular 
brilliance. A single 
light depending from 
the ceiling, or a pair 
of wall brackets, if 
they can be attrac- 
tively placed, will 
give all the light 
required. 

It is in the modern 
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A modern American home includes these 
features to meet the requirements of good 


seems to be coming 
back in changed 
forms because it did 
the job of lighting 
so well. 

Some floor lamps 
are designed to light 
whole room. 
They have inverted 
reflectors and spe- 
cial diffusing globes 
as well as bulbs for 
use in reading. The 
reflector throws the 
light upward and 
gives a very satis- 


health and comfort 


living-room that all Heat iri “All Rooms. Electric or Gas Lighting. Refrigeration. ; ‘llieh 
women ip fu Running Water. Power for Heavy Work. Telephone. mama ome ight. 
scope for all our in- A Modern Bathroom. Effective Sewage Disposal. Screens. ight trom the same 
genuity in lighting bulb is’ diffused 
plans. The room If you have these nine essentials you may properly feel that you are living in a home that meets through a glass shade 
h be modern American standards of convenience, comfort and health. Most city houses have them; hich ] ] 

as A come a com- any home that does not, city or tountry, should be brought up to standard. The Farm Journal whic c osely sur- 
bination old-fash- “Or rc t od h ill not be lacki in the essentials of brightness and rounds it. f 

co . " ng in s ° 
urse oo, your m ern ome wi no' acking 1 'S 1 4 ss Even if we do not 


ioned parlor, busi- 
ness, office, sewing- 





cleanliness—the magic of soap and water, paint and varnish. 





[Continued on page 50 
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© These c0!°rfu] times” 


... demand beauty, color, decoration. That’s why today, as for 79 years, 
Lucas Paint Products are selected to make homes more beautiful 
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Color, color, every- 
where! Inside and outside 
-color on walls, on 
floors, on furniture — on 
everything inthe home that 
paint, varnish or lacquer 
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will brighten and enrich. 


You realize your highest concep- 
tions of exterior beauty and interior 
luxury with the help of Lucas Paint 
Products. Brighten the breakfast 
alcove with walls of Lu-Co Flat. 
Renovate your floors and preserve 
their newness with Lucaseal Var- 
nish. Renew your child’s bedroom 
furniture with Luco-Lac, the brush- 
ing lacquer that’s easy to use. 

Whether you want paints, 
varnishes, enamels, stains or lac- 
quers—there is a Lucas Paint 








“Purposely made for every Purpose” 





gutw92 @ 





money. You pay a little 
more for Lucas than you 
would for “cheap” paint. 
But that little buys 50% 
more coverage per gallon 
and more thorough cover- 
age. Again you save money 








Product to exactly serve your needs 
—a kind and color “purposely 
made for every purpose”. 

Lucas Paints have achieved an 
enviable reputation for highest 
quality and durability which has 
withstood the test for 79 years. 

This endorsement by painters 
and public has placed upon us the 
added responsibility of maintaining 
and improving, but never lower- 
ing, Lucas quality. 

With Lucas Paints you really save 


Lucas Paints 


La cquers -Enamels -Varnishes 





becauseLucas Paintsprotect 
the surface twice as long as “cheap” 
paints. The superior colorings in 
Lucas Paints preserve the beauty of 
your possessions longer, and in- 
crease their value, while “cheap” 
paints soon chip, peel and fade. 


Insist upon Lucas Paints every 
time, for every purpose. 
FREE—Write for booklets on the “Do's 
and Don'ts” of home decoration. 


Johu Lucas & Co., ma. 


Paint and Varnish Makers Since 1849 
Boston Philadelphia Oakland 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago 
and local distributing points 





@ I. L. & Co., Inc. 
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HE coconut palm is a tall, slender tree, which is at its best 
along the beaches of the Pacific islands. It seems to prefer the 
sea air. But this makes picking the coconuts something of an 
acrobat’s job By Ewing Gal & 3 








PULAR as motor-boat racing always is, the most popular branch is the 
“outboard motor’’ classes. Hang one of the powerful new light motors over 
the stern of your craft, and watch her jump out of the water! U. & l 


UT this picture 
! shows that they 
have now developed, 
in Indo-China, a dwarf 
coconut palm—a big 
improvement 
Herbert Ph 
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HERE have we seen this youngster 
before? Oh! to be sure! It’s Mary 
Pickford without the curls. Looks nice, 
too, Mary 

© U. & U. 
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UNDREDS of attractive new print designs 
are seen. This takes its idea from the notary’s 


seal, apparently; to be worn with an orchid coat 
( & U. 


OUNG zebra? No. Giraffe? 
No. It’s an okapi, rare Afri- 
can animal 


©U. & U. 


SORES samme 






ERE’S where the Olympics are being held, in Amsterdam. New stadium in foreground, 
U. & U. 
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A old stadium beyond, parking spaces, and hotels for athletes and visitors 
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‘( heap” Paint 





Trade mark 
Registered 





S-W Paint Products 


are sold under this 


famous trade-mark 


in every civilized 
part of the world 


like cheap seed 
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F a smooth-looking “‘slicker”’ 

offered you seed corn or seed 
oats, or seed wheat al a ridic- 
ulously low price— 

—and told you it would save 
you money and increase your 
crops—would you believe him? 
Of course not. You know that 
the only kind of seed worth 
planting is the best seed. 

That same thing is true of 
paint. “Cheap” paint, selling 
at a low price per gallon, seems 
to be economical. But it isn’t. 

It is “cheap” only because it 
is made “cheap.” It can’t be 
made of fine materials and sell 
at a low price. The makers 
would soon go out of business. 


What is Paint Economy? 


To be economical a paint must 
have great covering powers— 
wonderful durability — and 
long-lasting colors. 

Only superfine materials 
which are costly—a scientifi- 
cally “‘balanced”’ formula—and 
skillful manufacturing can pro- 
duce these three qualities. 

Fine old SWP House Paint 
is made that way. It may cost 
slightly more in the can, BUT 
—it costs less on the wall. 

For every 11 gallons of 
“cheap” paint,only 7 gallons of 





PAINTS 


VARNISHES 


SWP are required. That’s a dif- 
ference of 4 gallons. Figure it 
up and you'll find that SWP 
House Paint costs about the 
same as “cheap” paint by the job. 

Then consider durability. 
SWP insures you good service 
on the wall for many years 
without repainting. “Cheap” 
ee soon begins to chip—peel 
—chalk—fade. 
Inside of only 
five years you 
will pay out two 
to five times 
he your original 
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The ballyhoo a the cost for ied 
“unknown” canvasser painting. Fine 


is usually “cheap” old SW Pp gave 
s S 
that heavy expense for you. 


The ‘‘Master Touch” 


You may hear arguments as to 
formulas—meant to lead you 
astray. 

Butremember this: TheSWP 
balanced formula has been 
openly printed for years. Y et the 
characteristic qualities of SWP 
have never been duplicated. 

A good formula is useless 
without fine materials. Fine 
materials are useless without a 
good formula. And even a good 
formula and fine materials will 
not produce a paint to equal 
SWP without the “Master 
Touch” of Sherwin-Williams 
scientific experts. All three are 
needed. 

When youseea “cheap” paint 
attempting to copy our for- 











mula—remember that “off- 
grade” materials can be used 
with any formula. Don’t be mis- 
led. And remember, too, that 
the vital element in SWP, the 
Master Touch” of the great 
paint scientists who make it, 

an ingredient that can never be 
successfully copied. It is the 
spirit of Sherwin-Williams. 


Use the best paint 
and save money 


Before you paint your house 
or buildings again see “Paint 
Headquarters’’—the local 
Sherwin-Williams dealer. Get 
his material estimate on SWP. 
Compare it with what “cheap” 
paint will cost you by the job. 
What is true 
of house paint 
and barn paint 
is also true of 
any other paint 
product for ex- 
The amazing “bar. vCTiOr or interi- 
gain” offer is gener- Or use. “Cheap” 
ally “cheap” paint 2 

stuff is always 
the most expensive. 

If you do not know your 
nearest Sherwin-Williams 
dealer, write us. We will send 
his name and a copy of the 
famous Sherwin-Williams 
Farm Painting Guide. It saves 
mistakes in painting. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 
Largest Paint and Varnish Makers 


in the World 
Cleveland - - Ohio 











SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


ENAMELS 


INSECTICIDES 
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OLORFUL and elaborate are the 

designs printed or woven into the 

new fall materials; but fortu- 

nately for stout people, most of 

the patterns are small and the 
darker colors now shown remind us of 
winter’s coming. 

For dresses there are wool crépe, wool 
georgette, tweeds and jersey, much be- 
decked with all-over patterns, along with 
our tried and true friend, the woolen 
challis. Printed velvets are coming in for 
dressy wear, and silk prints in the rich 
tones of brown, orange and yellow, as 
well as shades of blue, still give the right 
note to the coat-and-dress ensemble. 

Another ensemble idea is found in the 
small velveteen hats trimmed with many 
rows of even stitching, to be worn with 
coats or jackets of the same material and 
color. For small women and misses these 
look very smart and are very serviceable 
—especially if black is the chosen color. 

Collarless neck-lines, though trying to 
most faces, are good style, and the inex- 
pensive modern jewelry made in flat de- 
signs relieves the otherwise bare necks. 
Great care must be taken that the jewelry 
harmonizes and does not strike a false 
note in one’s costume. 

Yokes are good, both at the neck and 
shoulders, and on the skirts giving the 
snug hip-line effect. Godets and ruffles, 
flares and pleats with much tucking of the 
material give the self-trimmed effect that 
is even better this year than applied 







trimming. Skirts are a 
wee bit longer, coats 
come with more fulness 
and are trimmed with 
stitching, tucks and in- 


sets of the same ma- 
terial. Hosiery contin- 
ues to be light, but 


brown shades are being 
shown. 


HREE models for dif- 
ferent occasions are 
illustrated on this page— 
all of them in good style for 
wear this fall. The type shown 
in No. 864 is popular, both in New 
York and in Paris, where many wo- 
men are choosing frocks which have 
a loose jabot at the left side of the bodice, 
with a flare at the left side of the skirt. 
The drape on the skirt is completed with 
a stitched tab and buckle. Crépe satin, 
flat silk crépe, wool georgette crépe or 
any other sheer woolen fabric would be 
excellent for this style. No. 864 is de- 
signed in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, and 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, and 
requires three and one-half yards of 40- 
inch material for the 36-inch size. 
Although almost severely simple, the 
double-breasted coat frock shown in No. 
3397 is very individual and smart. There 
is scarcely a daytime occasion when it 
could not be worn suitably. The box 
pleats in the front give width, and 
are youthful in appearance. The 
inverted tucks on the shoulders 


have style and give fulness. ) 
ie 


For general wear, Shantung, jer- 


sey, printed silk crépe, flat silk — 
crépe or any other sheer woolen Vv 
fabric would be excellent. For 


dressier wear, it might be developed 


in crépe satin, crépe Elizabeth or L 


Canton-faille crépe. No. 3397 is 
designed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust. 
For the 36-inch size, three and five- 
eighths yards of 44-inch material 
are required, with three-fourths 
of a yard of 32-inch contrasting material. 


HE new softness that is creeping into 

the styles is well illustrated in the de- 
lightful dress No. 3481. The flared sil- 
houette is present with the popular up-in- 
the-front waist- 
line and the at- 
tached gathered 
skirt. The 
sleeves, which 
are dart-fitted, 
are finished 
with pointed 
trimming pieces. 864 
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| all “Days— 
“New °Frocks 


Rich shades of brown lead in favor for 
Autumn frocks 


Short sleeves can be used instead of long 
ones, if desired. No. 3481 is designed in 
sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust, and takes only three yards 
of 40-inch material with five-eighths of a 
yard of 36-inch contrasting, for the 36-inch 
size. Any soft fabric like printed crépe 
de Chine, georgette cérpe or soft crépe 
is appropriate for this design. 

Tweeds and other rough weaves are 
seen in the fall and winter coats. Some 
of these fabrics have large modernistic 
patterns woven in, of self-color or in a 
lighter or darker shade. Fur collars on 
the coats are large. 
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Prices of patterns obtainable from The Farm Journal will be found on page 51 
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alking 
barefoot 
on darns 


will slow up anybody. i 


a a ae 











No Darn Hosiery is the better way 
of dressing the feet 


into tender feet No Darn Hosiery keeps the feet fully covered 
because of three protections—No Darn Tose, 
No Darn Heels and No Darn Bottoms. Look 


| DARNS CAUSE CORNS 
| at these and you note no great difference from 
as other hosiery—except the fine finish of the strong 
material. But wear them and the difference will 
EOPLE do not take the big springy steps to impress you as the weeks pass. 
success and happiness in “darned hosiery”. 


Bunchy, blistering darns bite 























In the past they may have done it in spite of 
darns as well as of other dangerous handicaps. 


But a darn never helped anyone to anything 
but discomfort and pain. A darn is one of the 


They are obtained at popular prices in a wide 
range of styles and colors—from full fashioned 
VEE HEEL hose to sturdy sox of super-rayon. 
Wear B. V. May No Darn Hosiery and ease your 
feet. The tiresome and ineffectual darning need 













world’s worst false economies. trouble housekeepers no longer. 





HOSE" NO DARN TOSE 


for men and women 


: Darn 
, Wobers Nol > 

















“Find the store that sells them” 
MAY HOSIERY MILLS, 93 Worth St., New York City Cc O U PON 
Please send me the name of a local store that carries B. V. May No Darn Hosiery—and 
your booklet, “The Story of No Darn Hose”. Our last purchase 


ee coteparosesocehiabenieismnentahsysbteocuna 





(Name of store) 
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Challenge on Card 
Accepted by 
Smoker 


As you open the can of a certain brand of 
tobacco, you have often noticed a little 
slip with some such message as: 


“Edgeworth is as nearly perfect as to- 
bacco can be made. You will oblige us by 
writing us and returning this card should 
you find any irregularity in this box.” 


Recently, the following letter was re- 
ceived. It starts off like a kick, but—vwell, 
read it for yourself: 

Westwood, N. J 
January 4, 1928 


Larus & Bro. Co. 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I have just bought a half-pound tin of 
your “‘Edgeworth,"’ and notice your card 


inviting any complaints regarding irregu- 
larity in this box. 
I have been a frequent user of your 


perfect tobacco, usually buying a pound 
at a time, and have never found any 
defect so far. It is the best tobacco, in 
my humble opinion, for the price 


Think you ought to alter the name of 
“Edgeworth” to “All Round Worth,” 
for it is very uniform in quality. 


Yours very truly, 
Harry Thurnall 
When the makers of Edgeworth started 
packing one of these little slips into each 
can, they did so to be certain that every 
smoker was satisfied. They wanted the pur- 
chaser to know that if, by some chance, he 
should have a complaint to make, they 
would be glad to have him write in. 


But they really didn’t expect that, in- 
stead, the slips, plus the goodness of the 
tobacco, would inspire spontaneous letters 
of praise. 


If you have never seen one of these little 
Edgeworth slips, the 


chances are you have 

still to try this to- 

atin. ) bacco. Should that be 
so, let us send you 

free samples. Your 
name and: address sent 
to Larus & Brother 
Company, 20 S. 


21st Street, Rich- 















bring you samples 
of both Edge- 
worth Ready- 
Rubbed and 
Edgeworth Plug 
Slice. 


Try Edgeworth, and then should you 
want to buy it, you will find it everywhere in 
different sizes—from the small tin you can 
carry to the big pound humidor that looks 
so handsome on your smoking stand, and 
various others in between. Each size comes 
in Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed or Edge- 
worth Plug Slice whichever you prefer. 


And you will always find Edgeworth 
the same, whenever, wherever you buy it, 
because its good quality never changes. 


Va. —the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 


{' your radio—tune in on WRVA, ace length 
254.1 meters. Frequency 1180 kilocycles. 








The Road-Rat 


*7a) Continued from page 11 Ge 


Each day, frenzied appeal to Jim Davis 
had crowded to the tip of her tongue. 
Each day, she had choked the words 
back. Each morning, it had tingled in 
her finger-tips to take the receiver off 
the hook and call the sheriff of Boulder 
Brook. Something always kept her 
away from the telephone. 

Now she knew what that something 
was. This sort of thing might happen to 
her at intervals all summer, and every 
summer. Jim, too old to handle such a 
situation, would become exhausted by a 
series of them. She could not expect the 
sheriff to motor out at the least provoca- 
tion, especially if the intruder, overhear- 
ing her telephone talk, immediately dis- 
appeared in the other direction. And if 
the intruder overheard . . . that 
grisly interval of waiting for the sheriff 
: and after the sheriff had gone, 
the road-rat might come back a 

There was no help anywhere; she must 
work her problem out herself. 


AY succeeded day. The tramp be- 

came a fixture on the place., Early 
every morning he departed for Boulder 
Brook, returning apparently with a 
fresh consignment of bootleg. Every 
day, he grew gayer and gayer as the 
hours wore by. Every night, he curled 
himself in his car and went to sleep. 
Dottie’s indignation had simmered to 
quiet. She was merely scornful now. 
Much of the time, she forgot the road- 
rat’s existence. But Rhoda’s conscious- 
ness of this alien presence prickled all 
over her body. 

The intruder’s spree threatened to pro- 
long itself indefinitely. Each day he be- 
gan to sing and weave a little earlier 
than the day before. Passing cars often 
threw ribald comments in his direction; 
customers sometimes gathered in joking 
groups. Another week of this and what 
would they be saying of Wray’s: Spa? 
Indeed, perhaps they were already ‘“‘say- 
ing things.” 

Night after night, Rhoda Wray turned 
the situation over, wrestling for a solu- 
tion to her problem. 

Sometimes her thought wandered back 
to her girlhood . . . and the drunk- 
ards, whose habits had filled the middle- 
western village with gossip. Not one of 
them had ever changed; drunks they had 
lived and drunks they had died. No, 
not all. Joe Wolfe had suddenly stopped 
drinking, cleaned up, turned into a 
respectable citizen. They used to say 
that Mrs. Wolfe was responsible for this 
conversion. They used to say ; 
now what was it they used tosay ... ? 
There was something extraordinary that 
Mrs. Wolfe did What was it? 


§ hr next afternoon, Rhoda held a long, 
low colloquy with Jim Davis. When 
he arrived, the following day, they ex- 
changed parcels; he received the cus- 
tomary envelope of greenbacks; she a 
long, narrow package. 

“Dottie,” Rhoda announced casually 
in the morning, ‘‘this morning I’m going 
to invite that tramp’’—for the first time 
she dropped the appellation, road-rat— 
“‘to have breakfast here.” 

“Invite him to have breakfast here!” 
Dottie repeated, astonished. “Why, Ma 
Wray, what are you thinking of?’ 

“IT think it better I should make a 
friend of him,” Rhoda said; “especially 
as there are some things I’d like to ask 
him to do.” 

“I won’t eat at the same table with 
him,” Dottie declared, loftily. 

“T don’t blame you for that,” her 
mother humored her. “For a fact, I'U 
rather you would not be here. So you 
eat your breakfast first, and then go 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU 
GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 

















“Take it from me~ 


when you’ve pulled down a few 
high-flyin’ ducks and geese with 
this long-range shell, you’ll be a 
booster for life for the short shot 
string in WESTERN Super-X.” 


Short Shot String 


is the most important development in years 
in shotgun ammunition. The shot charge in 
Western Super-X holds together as it travels 
through the air, instead of stringing out. 
More pellets reach the bird. 

You can get Super-X shells for 10, 12, 16, 20 
and .410-gauge guns. 

If you want a quail and rabbit load that does 
its work to perfection, shoot WesTERN a 
shells. Smokeless. A quality load that is low 
in price. 

Write for a free copy of Captain Askin's 
booklet on Super-X and literature describing 
Western Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) rifle and 
revolver cartridges. They keep the boreclean, 
improve its accuracy and prolong its life. 
Western's exclusive ammunition develop- 
ments will improve your shooting. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY, 942Hunter Aves 
East Alton, Il: 

Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, N. i 
San Francisco, ; 
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out and red up the bedroom a little.” 

Dottie boiled over in staccato remon- 
strances, in scornful questions, in voluble 
disgust. But in the end she followed her 
mother’s orders. 

After a while Rhoda went outside. 
Her step was light, but before she reached 
the running-board of the flivver, its 
occupant awoke. 

“‘Wouldn’t you like to have breakfast 
in the Spa this morning?” she’ asked, 
cordially. “I’ve got some fine griddle 
cakes—more than we can possibly eat. 
And I hate to throw them away.” 

“Sure Mike!” the road-rat answered. 
“T’ll be there pronto!”” His voice now 
was husky with sleep. 


HODA had noticed that he made 

no morning toilet, but now he went 
down to the brook. She saw him put 
his whole head into the water; he kept it 
there for what seemed a long time. She 
wondered if this were so much a tribute 
to social appearance as the urge of yes- 
terday’s bootleg. His face and hands 
were clean when he arrived at the Spa; 
otherwise he was as ragged an object as 
when he first appeared. After break- 
fast, he retired to the flivver. Imme- 
diately Rhoda witnessed the familiar 
pantomime—jug pouring its contents into 
a rusty tin cup; tin cup jerking its con- 
tents into the road-rat’s face. 

At noon, she invited him to lunch. At 
night, she invited him to dinner. On 
both occasions, Dottie flounced out of 
the Spa the instant the tramp entered it. 
Again the next morning, Rhoda sum- 
moned her strange guest for breakfast. 
She served scrambled eggs. This time 
she ate her breakfast with him. 

“Say, lady,” the road-rat exclaimed 
suddenly, “do your eggs taste of whisky?” 

Rhoda stared across the table in as- 
tonishment. ‘‘Whisky!”’ she repeated. 
“These eggs? Of course not. How could 
they taste of whisky?” 

“Funny thing,” the tramp declared, 
“but everything I eat tastes of whisky. 
My coffee does and this bread does— 
why, even those griddle cakes did yes- 
terday.” 

“Have you been drinking whisky 
lately?”’ Rhoda asked. 

The tramp cackled a laugh. “I should 
say so, lady.” 

“Well I guess your digestion’s got sort 
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Sayings of Uncle Levi Zink 
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The new teacher at Frogs’ Glory 
school told Hughie Duzan to get his 
father’s acquiescence if he wanted to 
play football, and Hughie said his 
paw didn’t wear them, but he be- 
lieved his cousin had some he could 
borrow. While setting up the stove 
last Thursday, Baster McBane came 
across several words he hadn’t used 


for years 


CHEVROLET * 
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Fan BELTS and 


THE OPEN MIND 

















The photograph shows an engineer in General Motors Research Labora- 
tories adjusting a fan belt on the machine that will run it until it breaks. 


HE best fan belt on the market a few years ago 
would render good service through an average year’s 
driving, or perhaps twoor three years. It seemed a satis- 
factory product, but it did not satisfy General Motors. 


The laboratory engineers constructed a machine to 
run a fan belt under high tension at terrific speed, hour 
after hour, day after day. Under this stress and strain, 
the best fan belt lasted only seven hours. 


General Motors engineers strengthened the belt, and 
the relentless machine tore it to pieces in eight hours. 


They strengthened it again and raised its life to nine 
hours—to ten. Then the engineers adopted a quite 
different principle of construction, producing a belt 
that resisted the test for more than fifty hours. 


Again the specifications were changed and the score 
was 120 hours. At this point, when most men would 
have been content, the General Motors engineers felt 
they were just beginning. With the cooperation of belt 
manufacturers they proceeded to construct a belt that 
withstood all that the machine could do to it for 800 
hours. This is the belt that is now being used on 
General Motors cars. 


Thus it is that General Motors cars grow continu- 
ously better; every part is studied with an open mind. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND »* BUICK 
LaSALLE »* CADILLAC * All with Body by Fisher 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
FRIGIDAI RE—The Automatic Refrigerator * DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 


TUNE IN—General Motors Family Radio Party. Every Monday evening. 8:30 
Eastern Standard Time. WEAF and 31 other stations associated with N. B. C. 
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Sillimanite 


makes 


CHAMPION 
the better 


Spark Plug 











Cham 3 
el T Fords—packed in 
the Red Box — 60c. 
Champions — for all 
other cars, including 
Model A Ford, and 
. tractors, and sta- 
tionary engines—75c. 


T has been conclusively dem- 
onstrated in countless 
scientific laboratory tests that 
Champion is the better spark plug. 


This is due in very great measure 
to the Champion sillimanite 
insulator. 


Sillimanite is a rare mineral ex- 
clusive to Champion. For Cham- 
pion owns and operates the only 
commercial deposit of sillimanite 
known. 


Champion sillimanite has made possible 
refinements and improvements in design, 
structure, and ultimate performance, 
impossible of attainment with any other 
ceramic material. 


Great mechanical strength, extremely 
high resistance to heat shock, remarkable 
heat conductivity,anda perfect insulator, 
even at extreme temperatures-— these ex- 
clusive features make Champion Spark 
Plugs particularly adapted to high com- 
pression service. Furthermore this re- 
markable insulator is practically imper- 
vious to carbon, oily deposits, and the 
chemical action of today’s high com- 
pression fuels. 


You can buy Champions with every 
assurance of better and more ecovomical 
car tion, as do two-thirds of the 


world’s motorists. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO 











of soaked with it,’’ Rhoda hazarded. 
“You better lay off that stuff for a 
while—at least until your stomach’s 
well again.” 

Apparently he did not take her ad- 
vice. It seemed to her that he made 
more trips to the back seat of the car 
than on any previous morning. How- 
ever, at noon she called him to lunch. 

He made wry faces over his food. 

“It does seem so queer, lady,”’ he com- 
plained, in an irritated voice, “but these 
chops taste of whisky.” 

“You know why that is, I guess,” 
Rhoda agreed. 

Over his tapioca pudding, the tramp 
suddenly shuddered. He left the Spa 
abruptly. “I can’t get that whisky taste 
out of my mouth!” he called over his 
shoulder. 


HAT afternoon he did not once re- 

tire to the car. Yet again at dinner, 
he complained of the taste of whisky in 
his food—steak, he said, potatoes, bread, 
pudding, all tasted of booze. The night 
was like every other night at the Spa 
since the road-rat had come. But two 
unusual things ‘happened. Rhoda fell 
asleep at a normal hour, and she was not 
awakened at dawn by the departing 
car. When she went out to wake the 
tramp for breakfast, she ran into shock. 

Apparently he had waked early, 
bathed and shaved. He was a much 
younger man than she had supposed, 
and not half so brutal a type. His skin 
must originally have been the white 
which went with his stubbly yellow hair 
and his blue eyes. He had retrieved 
from his belongings a collar that was 
almost clean. He had brushed his 
clothes. He was still a scarecrow, but 
a scarecrow of a cleaner class. 

“Say, Mrs. Wray’’—this was the first 
time he had addressed her by name— 
“IT hope I didn’t wake you up in the 
night. I couldn’t stand the smell of 
whisky from that jug of bootleg, so I 
took it down to the creek and emptied it.” 

“No, I didn’t hear you,’”’ Rhoda said, 
with truth. “I slept pretty sound.” 

“T guess you haven’t been sleeping so 
very good these last two weeks.” The 
tramp darted a sharp glance at her. 

“No,” Rhoda admitted. “How does 
the bacon taste?”’ she asked a little later. 

“Swell!” the tramp answered. ‘‘No 
whisky taste to it either. I guess it’s 
because I haven’t had a drink since yes- 
terday afternoon.” 

Immediately after breakfast, her guest 
disappeared in his car. Had he gone for 
more bootleg? Rhoda wondered. Or 
was he gone for good? Her heart leaped. 


UT three hours later, her heart sank 

again—he had come back. Come 
back with a loaded car. He did not 
greet her; he did not approach the Spa. 
Parking in his customary spot near the 
brook, he began to unpack. Rhoda was 
curious, but it was Saturday, and busi- 
ness was at itstautest. Her first glance in 
his direction became a stare of surprise. 
She saw that he was putting up a small 
army tent. Her sick heart had just 
sounded the knell, “‘He’s settling down on 
us for good’ when Dottie exclaimed, 
“Mother, what do you know? That 
road-rat’s putting up a tent. We'll 
never lose him now... We haven’t got a 
chance in the world.” 

However, Rhoda hewed to the line. 
When she summoned their squatter to 
lunch, came a second surprise. He wore 
no hat. Apparently he had been to a 
barber; his hair had been trimmed. Din- 
ner brought a third surprise. His 
ragged, rusty, greasy clothes had been 
replaced by a khaki suit. Obviously it 
was new; so were collar, tie, socks. He 
was wearing new khaki sneakers. 

He ate in silence. As usual, Dottie 
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He Made $2,088.62 


Sales In 2 Months! 


So Can You—In 


Your Spare Time! 
I. G.W. BUCK, Randall 
Co., TEXAS, now over 
60 years old, has been 
a successful Stark Tree 
Salesman eversince 1898. 
Last Summer, between 
July 6 and Aug. 27, he 
sold $2,088.62 
worth of Stark Fruit 
Trees—just in his 
spare time—in only 
fair territory. ~ 
Thousands of Farm- f j 
ers and Small Town |W: | 
Men Doing As Well? “Texas 
Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
you the great Sales Opportunities 
that ourGreat Advertising Campaign 
—reaching 18,000,000 farms and 
homes—places within your oT . 
Get terms QUICK—you are PAI 
WEEKLY —the work is healthful, 
leasant and PROFITABLE. Don’t 
et your neighbor beat you to this 
MONEY-MAKING OP TUNITY. 
Address Box S.W. 212 


Stark Bro’s Nurseries 
At LOUISIANA, MO. 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY 


STARK NURSERIES, Box S.W.212 
Louisiana, Mo. F. J. 9-28 


Send me—without any ohligntion on my part 
= facts andterms of your Salesmen’s 
er. 
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THEM AWAY: 


your old tires 

are worth ..., 
money 

DONT THROW | ) 





National Tirefiller gives new life to old tires. Fits in cas- 
ing like innertube, rides like air, but is absolutely puncture 
and blowout proof. Works in either old or new tires. 
easily transferred from one casing to another. Guaranteed 
for one year. Users have gotten up to seven years continuous 
service from one set. 


Proved by thousands of Auto Owners 


No punctures to mend, no tires to change. increased mileage 
from tires. Costs reduced by using old tires. No lost time 
from tire trouble. National Tirefiller is a product of proved 
merit. On the market thirteen years. Used by thousands of 
auto owners. Live wire agents wanted in unassigned tes- 
ritory. Write for price list, samples and special agents 
proposition. 


National Rubber Filler Co. 


600 College Street, Midlothian, Texas 

















MAKE MONEY i 
Fultng stomps forvourselt BUTTER) MLE) 
—the fast, easy operating 


crhand power Sua tee Hl COMTI US 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
29th St. Centerville, lowa 




















HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 


H.&Z.Wood Saws 


Lowest priced, most practical for 
farmers. Saws firewood, lumber, 
posts, etc. Ripping table can be at- 
tached. Money - back arantee— 
backed by $10,000 bond. Write, FREE 
CATALOG all ‘kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, Ford & Fordson attach- 
ments, ete.—direct to you at lowest 
. factory prices. H. & Z. Concrete 
Mixer—lowest priced with Babbitt bearings. 
Box 32 Belleville, Pa. 
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ignored his presence. Rhoda, herself, 
had no time for talk. As he left, how- 
ever, he said, “I’ve fixed my tent up 
pretty cozy—a little cot and a chair and 
a table. Come over and see it.’ 

“Perhaps I will,” Rhoda _ replied, 
“when business slacks a little.” 

That night Rhoda slept from the in- 
stant her tired head struck the pillow 
until her alarm-clock chirped in the 
silence. When she opened the door of 
the Spa, her heart missed a beat. A 
black masculine figure seemed to be 
plastered on the glass of the front win- 
dow. Then her heart caught its rhythm 
—it was the road-rat washing the out- 
side of the windows. 

“T noticed your windows looked kinda 
dusty, Mrs. Wray,” he said, while she 
stood staring, “so I bought some glass- 
cleaning stuff over at Boulder Brook. I 
think I’ve got time to do them inside 
and out before the rush begins.” 

“Well, that’s very kind of you, I’m 
sure,’’ Rhoda answered. Her voice was 
quiet. Her amazement did not even 
seep into her expression. 

“My name’s Edward Streeker,” he 
volunteered, presently. And, “How’d’ju 
like for me to water down your garden,” 
he suggested later, “when I get through 
with your windows?”’ 

“I'd like it very much, Mr. Streeker.” 

Dottie came in presently. She did not 
for the instant recognize their guest. 
“Dottie,’’ Rhoda said firmly, “I want 
that you should know Mr. Streeker.” 

Dottie, apparently piercing his dis- 
guise too late, cut a gracious bow in two 
to produce a glacial nod. 

“Mr. Streeker’s been cleaning the win- 
dows for us,’’ Rhoda went on. 

Dottie thawed perceptibly. This was 
a job in which she had always helped her 
mother; it was the one chore about the 
place that she did not like. She pumped 
up a thin condescending stream of talk 
for Mr. Streeker. 


T was Sunday and a hard day. Coin 

chinked into the cash-register in an 
unending stream. Tips poured into 
Streeker’s hand. He had a way with 
him, Rhoda perceived; people liked him. 
He had a new air, too—of authority. Once 
or twice, he straightened out little fric- 
tions between drivers. When he came 
to dinner that night, Dottie stayed on; 
the trio were able to sustain an amicable 
conversation. Mr. Streeker talked and, 
according to Rhoda’s simple judgment, 
he was interesting. 

When Rhoda waked the next morning, 
Streeker was just putting the final 
touches to a new coat of black enamel on 
his car. The windshield looked like a 
sheet of diamond. Lamps glittered. The 
machine looked almost genteel. 

“It’s still a pretty good bus, Mrs. 
Wray,” he called to her. “Engine’s 
smart as ever. And I bought some new 
seats in one of those auto graveyards in 
town. Guess I’ll have to take you and 
your daughter on a little joy-ride some 
night.” 

“That would be nice,’ Rhoda said, 
non-committally. 

He was wearing, Rhoda perceived, a 
new pair of overalls. He worked un- 
ceasingly all day long. When the first 
car stopped for gas, he took the tube out 
of Rhoda’s hands, “I’ll attend to this, 
Mrs. Wray,” he said. “I’ll take care of 
the oil for you, too.” 

Thereafter he sold all the gas and oil. 
It was another job that Rhoda was glad 
to relinquish. Always ‘after these trans- 
actions she had to [Continued on page 56 
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The Orchard and Garden Editor of The 
Farm Journal will answer any questions 
on harvesting and packing fruit, fall 
gardening, fall planting, ete. Stamp, 
please. 











This Man is Riding the 
ee 


The 3-bottom plow 
is the P®O Little 
Genius. A winning 
combination for fast 
work. 







Plow at a Liberal Rate! 





Control Abundant Power at the Belt! 


HE man who owns this tractor has not made the mistake of 

under-powering. He controls big-capacity power and he farms 
and profits in proportion. He has wisely gone al/ the way in his 
power investment. He owns the big McCormick-Deering—the 
15-30. The extra power of the 15-30 will give you extra advan- 
tages on a score of jobs the year around. Remember, it is a triple- 
power tractor, with power delivery through the drawbar, belt, and 
power take-off. 

Take the big job of plowing—the 15-30 McCormick-Deering will 
turn your fields at surprising speed. Three or four furrows per 
round, depending on soil and depth. That labor-saving speed goes 
for all field operations—tillage, grain and corn harvesting, etc. 

Then in the operation of belt machines, nothing can equal the 
abundant smooth flow of power furnished by the 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering. Generous capacity for the /Jarger threshers, ensilage cutters, 
shellers, grinders, etc. 

Remember that in this tractor you will own the modern 4- 
cylinder power plant for which McCormick-Deering is famous. 
That means vibration cut down, smooth and even belt operation, 
and long life for both tractor and machines. 

The 15-30 McCormick-Deering puts more power, more accom- 
plishment, in one man’s control. It is built for many years of 
economical operation. It is ready for your -peak loads, for new 
machines you will buy in the future, and for the greater acreage you 
may want to farm. See the 15-30 McCormick-Deering at the dealer’s 
store. He also can show you the McCormick-Deering 10-20, and 
the Farmall. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Ill. 
(Incorporated) 







To li a . lot of SS 
heavy farm work 
done fast, use a 


15-30 McCormick] ering 
Sa a a 1 
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Other Models 


tom $9.50 up. 


Model No. 119 
U. S. Price 
$12.00 





LAMPS*" LANTERAS | 
“Everything New but the Name’”’ 
NEW Instant Gas Lighting Principle—Just turn 
a valve, strike a match... Instant Light- 
ing! No generating required. 
NEW Safety—Automatic Air Release prevents 
escape of fuel—no flooding. 
NEW Seprplence-Teigie Life Generator with | 
Self-Cleaning Gas Tip and Light Regulat- 
ing Needle prevents dirt and carbon stoppage. 
NEW Beauty—New graceful lines, New Colac | 
finishes in modern colors. New Kreme-Lite | 
shades that soften and diffuse the light. 
Like all Coleman Appliances, the New Instant- | 
Lite Lamps and Lanterns make their own gas from 
any good grade of clean untreated motor fuel. 
Ask Your Dealer to demonstrate. In the mean- 
time, Clip and Mail Coupon below for descriptive 
literature. Address Dept. FJ37. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
General Offices: Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 






Factories: Branches: 
Wichita, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Chicago, 
Toronto. Los Angeles. 
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Coleman Lamp & Stove Company | 
(address Office nearest you, Dept. FJ37) | 

Please send me descriptive literature on the New | 
Coleman Instant-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. | 
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(?LUB-WORK in ©Jexas 


Two of last year’s winners in The Farm Journal Leadershi 
Contest were sons of the Texas prairies. Both leaders tell 
of their experiences while they were leaders of 4-H Clubs 


My Experience as a Local 
Leader 
‘By I. J. Thornton, Lubbock County 


HREE long years have passed 

since I started Slaton’s first 4-H 

Club. When my people moved 

here, folks did not know what 
club-work was. Four different nationali- 
ties were represented — Ger- 
mans, French, Bohemians and 
a few scattered Yankees. 
There wasn’t ‘much commu- 
nity spirit and some of the 
older people were inclined to 
be clannish. 

Then club-work was started. 
And they tell me that a change 
is noticeable. As you ride 
around in the community, 
you can’t help noticing that 
something is different. 

There is a predominating 
spirit of friendliness wherever 
you go. Old houses and barns 
are painted. The people are 
more progressive. They work 
together. And when you ask 
them what has made the 
change, they will tell you, 
“Club-work did it.”” ‘‘Club-work”’ is a 
magic word to this community. 

Our first club consisted of eight mem- 
bers. Not much when you consider that 
there were close to 200 boys and girls 
eligible. We had no particular meeting 
place, but somehow we went along and 
always managed to get together some- 
where. Now we have a nice little house 
with trees, flowers, shrubs and a beauti- 
ful lawn. 

As a club-leader I coached some 
prize-winning demonstration and judging 
teams. In 1924 my club won first in 
grain judging, poultry judging and live- 
stock at the county meets. They also 
repeated at the district meet. At the 
state meet, the livestock-judging team 
won first. In 1925, 1926 and 1927 they 
were winners at the county and district 
meets. In 1927 our club had the high- 
point man in the grain-judging contest. 


HERE never has been anything more 
enjoyable to me than working with 
the boys and girls of my community. 
For the boys and girls of today are going 





Herman Henderson 


to be the men and women who run things 
in just a few years’ time. In club-work 
they have learned something that will 
stand them in good stead in any career 
they may choose. 

To recite one of my experiences, I will 
tell you of a German boy. He told me 
that he was going to leave home. When 
I asked him why, he said that he was 
not permitted to have anything of his 
own. When I asked him why he did not 
join in club-work, his answer 
was that his parents wouldn’t 
let him. Thereupon I made 
it my duty to go to see his 
parents. It took a good deal 
of salesmanship to win them 
over, but they finally con- 
sented to their son’s joining 
the club. The boy and his 
parents have prospered ever 
since and, although he has 
just finished high school, the 
boy already owns 50 acres of 
land, acquired chiefly through 
club-work. 

Every year we send dele- 
gates to the county meet, 
district meet, A. & M. short 
course and state fair. We 
secure the help of such organ- 
izations as the Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Club and Kiwanis 
Club. And besides that, we have a 
treasury. In that we have money that 
we received from plays given, supper- 
plate lunches and the like. 

The most pleasant experience in club- 
work is to see the members of the club 
blossom into leaders and successful young 
men and women. 


My Experience as a Local 
Leader 


‘By Herman Henderson, Brazos 
County 


FTER all kinds of difficulties 
during my first year of club- 
work, I decided never to 
tackle it again. But the 
next spring I signed up once more and, 
little by little, the plan of the 4-H life 
began to unfold itself. I caught a vision 
of what club-work really means to farm 
boys. The greatest thing I learned was 









































Hillsboro, Ohio, high-school boys who won the silver cup awarded annually by 

Harvey S. Firestone to the winning dairy-cattle-judging team in the state. The 

team consists of Donald Hott, + Sarg — Wilbur Bull and A. W. 
Short, coac ; 
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to work with my project and stay on the 
job seven days in the week. 
I have finished four years of club-work 
as a 4-H Club member and received 
my club pin from the state club leader. 
I had a record of four years’ work with- 
out being absent from any club meetings, 
rallies, short course or encampment. 
My experience in club-work has helped 
me a great deal in school-work. I have 
learned to stick to a job until it is fin- 
ished. I have learned to work with 
others, I have learned not to depend on 
any one else but go ahead myself. I can 
apply myself to my work, and am less 
self-conscious about reciting and takin 
part in programs than I was before i 
had any experience as a club member. 
I put on programs with the boys and 
girls to help them overcome embarrass- 
ment in speaking to an audience. I di- 
vided the club into four groups, such as 
livestock, poultry, gardening and crops, 
and appointed a captain for the different 
groups. Each captain has to watch and 
help the members of his group. I’ve 
learned that the way to get boys and 
girls to work is to give them a job. 


MADE it an important part of my 

leadership work to help the members 
select good stock for their projects, or 
good seed. An old farmer once said to 
me that many a boy has become a runty 
man because he never saw anything but 
runty pigs and runty stock on the farm. 
That’s why I always insisted on each boy 
and girl starting with purebred stock. 

I have visited the fathers and mothers 
and discussed the plan of club-work. 
Most parents are anxious for their chil- 
dren to make good in club-work when 
they find out the boy is to be helped to 
increase his earning power. With the 
co-operation of the parents and club 
members, our club has proved itself to 
be one of the most wide-awake clubs in 
this part of the state, with a membership 
of 35. 

Last year I was appointed by my 

county agent to go out over the county 
to organize the clubs according to the 
plan used in my club. I enrolled 400 
club members in club-work and divided 
each club into four groups, with a cap- 
tain in livestock, - pomty. gardening and 
crops. Then I called a meeting with the 
county agent, home demonstration agent 
and the presidents and secretaries of the 
ten clubs in the county, and organized 
a county council. 
Club-work has taught me to endure 
defeat until it can be turned into victory. 
It inspires a boy early in life to be helpful 
in pointing out a better way to others. 


Cc-Z 2 


Our clan meetings are held in an old 
house. Next winter we intend to make 
some rustic furniture for it. Russell 
Somerville, <2>, Palestine, W. Va. 


Cc-Z 2 


The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 


Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
dress, send to us, your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
= you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
assessments. Wideawakes now number 
55, 781; 863 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 


PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, ad promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 











ry ETH 
ASOLINE 


ENERAL MOTORS Research 
(> Laboratories developed Ethyl 
Gasoline to knock out that “knock” 
in all kinds of gasoline engines. That 
is why farmers are among its largest 





users 
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The business of farming calls for trucks and tractors, 
as well as passenger cars—and for gasoline power plants 
of various sorts. Bad roads and heavy loads put extra 
strain on engines. Carbon accumulates with extra 
rapidity. Money and time are lost when cylinders are 


cleaned during the busy seasons. 


With Ethyl Gasoline—which is good gasoline mixed 
with ETHYL anti-knock compound at the oil com- 
panies’ refineries—“ knocking” is prevented as carbon 
forms and the higher compression created by carbon 
is turned into extra power. In other words, carbon be- 


comes an asset! 


In your passenger car. ETHYL takes you 
up hills in high, lessens gear shifting, gives you 
quicker pick-up. In fact, ETHYL gives an in- 
creased car performance that makes driving a joy. 


In your truck. ETHYL gives greater pulling 
power under full loads and heavy roads — easier 
handling, and a cooler running motor. It saves 


repairs and cuts down operating costs. 





In your tractor. Tractors “choke up” very 
quickly; the dirt and dust drawn into the cylin- 
ders mix with the carbon. But ETHYL burns 
evenly as these deposits form and turns their 


extra pressure into extra power. 


























Try Ethyl Gasoline today. Its slight premium pays 
for itself many times over. On sale at pumps bearing 


the ETHYL emblem shown above. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City 


56 Church St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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Your Old 


Separator 
Taken InTrade 









Write today for our 
offer to take your 
old separates, (re- 


f age, make 
Sr condition). in trade 
onderfulNEW 








The Imported Belgian Ball Bear- 
ing Melotte has been the World’s 
Leading Separator for over 40 
years. The ONE separator with 
the single bearing, mynd sus- 


pended - Balancing Bow! 
Dee yen MORE eet, 
out, than other separator made. Of 
pom the W Low Bose! Bselotte 
retains this world-famous Self-Balancing 
Bowl. IN ADDITION—it has many won- 
derful NEW features! Send today for free 
catalog telling all about the wonderful 
elotte cream separator. 


30 Days Free Trial 


We will send the wonderful NEW 
Melotte irect to your farm 
for a 30 7 FR Trial! We make 





ive this er because we know the 

has no equal and want to 
prove it toyou. Mail coupon for details 
of our en 30 Days Free fi Offer. 






4 Montiis onth how, after 1S 30 
} tay on you do not have to pay 
cent for 4 months after y 
the NEW ee ee ye xa) have 
over a year to wi 

Month xs, AND—IN ADDI- 
TION we cane you a liberal trade 
allowance for your old cream - wasting 
separator. 


Mail for FREE 
Catalog and Trade Offer 


Before you buy any cream separator 
be sure to free Melotte Catalog. 
Get our EASY Terms, 30 Day Free Trial 
Offer and our liberal Trade Allowance 
Offer. Mai! coupon NOW ! 
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(Print Your Name and Address Piainty) 
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How many cows do you milk? coo 








This SUGAR 
Tariff 


eZ) Continued from page 9 Ww 


adopted, it can not function properly 
without an adequate protective tariff as 
a basis. 

Three Billion Pounds Duty-Free 


HERE is still another side to this 

question. As stated above, we admit 
duty-free all sugar produced in our 
island dependencies. Last year (1927) 
that amounted to about 1,560,000 long 
tons or, roughly, 30 per cent of our total 
consumption of sugar for that year. 
With proper protection, all this sugar, 
exclusive of our domestic cane produc- 
tion, could and should have been pro- 
duced by American farmers from beets 
grown in their own fields. We have only 
the friendliest feelings for the Hawaiian 
and the Filipino, but is there any good 
reason why the sugar industry of these 
islands should be developed at the ex- 
pense of our own farmers? 

A leading beet-sugar man declared the 
other day that “continuation of un- 
limited free-duty imports ultimately may 
wipe out an income to our continental 
sugar farmers of $100,000,000 annually, 
and a larger investment in factories.” 


Sugar-Beets a Good Crop 


\HE sugar-beet is an excellent farm 

crop. It fits well into rotations, and 
properly handled, it takes out of the soil 
practically nothing but carbon and 
water, both free and both unlimited. 

Finally, beet-sugar is in every respect 
as good as cane or any other kind. There 
is no difference between thoroughly re- 
fined cane-sugar and thoroughly refined 
beet-sugar—or, for that matter, between 
these sugars and thoroughly refined 
maple-sugar. 

Some of the doughty champions of 
the glories of maple-sugar will probably 
rise up in horror at that last statement. 
They will want to know immediately 
why maple-sugar tastes so much better, 
if all sugars are alike. The answer is that 
maple-sugar as we know it is raw sugar, 
and the “‘maple-sugar’” taste is due to 
the impurities in the sugar. 

Cane- and beet-sugars are seldom con- 
sumed in the raw state. If they were, 
and the three raw sugars were tasted 
separately, each would have a distinct 
flavor. If all are thoroughly refined, not 
even a chemist can tell the difference by 
analysis, the chemical formula for each 
being C,, 

Nor is there any truth in the idea that 
beet-sugar can not be used in making 
candies, jellies and preserves. - For if a 
chemist in his laboratory can not get a 
different reaction from these sugars, it is 
scarcely to be expected that the house- 
wife in her kitchen, or the confectioner 
in his shop, could do otherwise. 

This sugar-tariff issue should not be 
made partisan. It is for the good of the 
country in general, as well as the farmer 
in particular. 

In the past, the sugar tariff has been 

the shuttlecock of political parties—up 
one time and down the next. If the 
farmers of the country would let it be 
known in no uncertain terms that they 
want this thing stopped, sugar-beets 
made profitable and the sugar market 
stabilized by an adequate, permanent 
tariff, there is every reason to believe the 
thing could be done. 
The Legal Aid Service of The Farm Jour- 
nal will give you legal opinion and advice 
on any question which may be bothering 
you. Stamp, please. 
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Tremendous Power 
from the Wind 


HE Aermotor Co. is now making a 
self-oiling windmill 20 feet in diameter. 
If you have a well 1000 feet deep, or if 
you want toraisea large quantity of water 
from a shallower well, this is the windmill 
you need. ThisnewAuto-Oiled Aermotor 
weighs nearly 2% tons without the tower. 
It is a giant for power. 
Whatever your water requirements may 
be there is an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor of the right 
size for the work. 
They are made 
from 6 feet to 20 
feet in diameter. Use the 
smaller sizes for the shallow 
wells and thelargerones for the 
deep wells or large quantities 
of water.Our tables, sent upon 
request, tell you just what 
each size will do. 
The Improved Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor, the genuine self- 
oiling windmill, is the most 
economical and the most 
reliable device for pumping 
water. It works every day 
M and will last a lifetime. 
Every size of Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor has double 
gears running in oil. All 
moving parts are fully 
and constantly oiled. 

One oiling a year is all 

that is required. 

The Auto - Oiled 
Aermotor is made by 
the company which 
originated the steel 
windmill business. For 

full information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 
Branch Houses: 
Dallas Des Moines 
Oakland, Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
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WITTE LOG & TREE 


SAW with ALL PURPOSE 
ALL FUEL ENGINE 


Cuts up 15 to 
40 cords of 
wood a day 
on justa 
few cents 















Send for or Big Free Catalog 


and tree saws, portable sa’ 
pF pod pms onainas ao tee the farm mandsranch.” A 
WITTE Outfit or Engine, will save the 
pee Seto. New, low prices —new, easy =a ed 
lifetime guarantee for your 
ED. H. WITTE, 


President, 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
7626 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
7626 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FREE CATALOG :2\. ‘money on Farm 


Trucks, Wagons and Trailers, 
Whi steel 





* 
for it today. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 12 Elm st. Quincy, il. 
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Thought Cut Price 


meant 


POOR QUALITY 
‘By F. R. Cozzens 


vy autumn, as an advertising feature, 
I offered fancy Rome Beauty apples 
for 70 cents a bushel. This was 30 cents 
below the current market price, and my 
idea was to turn the crop quickly and to 
attract town residents who occasionally 
came into my locality in search of fruit. 
I placed my copy in three local news- 
papers so it got attention over a wide 
territory, but when picking season was 
over I discovered that I had sold fewer 
apples than did my neighbors who held 
to the regular price. This puzzled me 
for some time, but recently, while talking 
to a town fruit-buyer, I learned the 
reason. 

“I read your advertisement,” the buyer 
explained, “but I surmised that the 
product must be of very poor quality to 
justify such a low selling price, so I did 
not bother to stop at your farm. Later 
on, I found your apples to be equal to 
those being sold in that territory, but 
your advertising belied the fact. Had 
you emphasized quality instead of a low 
selling price, I would have been favor- 
ably impressed, and could have handled 
your entire crop. As it was, you cheap- 
ened the product in the customer’s mind, 
and as a consequence we both lost 
money.” 


CZ) 
Sampling Soil for 
Lime Test 


OME confusion exists as to just how 

to take soil samples for the test for 
lime, when they are to be sent in to your 
county agent or state experiment sta- 
tion. There is really nothing compli- 
cated about this job, as the following 
directions show: 

With a spade or shovel make a hole 
four or five inches deep in the soil you 
wish tested, and take a thin slice from 
the wall of the hole. Place this slice of 
soil in a pan or on a piece of tough 


paper. 

If the field is small, slices of soil taken 
from two places will be enough to make 
a representative sample. If the field is 
large and uneven, however, it will be 
better to take slices from four or five 
different holes in the field. 

These slices of soil taken from the 
different parts of the same field should 
be thoroughly mixed together, and from 
this mixture a half-pint of soil should be 
taken for the test. This sample should . 
be wrapped in heavy paper or put in a 
clean box or bag. Be very careful to 
number or mark on the outside of the 
wrapping just which field the sample is 
from. 

In most states the county agent or 
state experiment station will be glad to 
test these samples and report back just 
the amount of lime needed for the soil 
in order to grow legumes, such as alfalfa, 
sweet clover, soybeans, etc. 

T. H. Bartilson, County Agent. 
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The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted 
by practical workers and research investi- 
gators, will answer questions about ma- 
chine-sheds, storage pits and houses, corn- 
cribs, septic tanks, etc. Stamp, please, for 
reply by return mail. 

















: ONE MINUTE 


We haven't taken a vote, but we're willing to wager 
that most men take but one minute for lathering. 
Hurried morning schedules cut down the time you 
can spend with soap and shaving brush to soften 
your beard— but they can never change the smooth 
comfort you get from your Gillette Blades. 


The longer 






CAD 


THREE FULL MINUTES 


This man likes his comfort. He prepares his face thor- 
oughly. He used to be the exception. But now more 
men are giving more time and thought to this impor- 
tant job of lathering. Three minutes — and then the 
swift, sure sweep of your smooth Gillette Blade! 





you lather 


the better the shave— 


Fast or slow, your Gillette 


Blade does its swift, sure job 


F you’re like most of the 28,- 


000,000 Gillette users in 
America you'll lather as much 


as you have time for and leave 


the rest to the Gillette Blade. 


True, it’s best to lather a full 
three minutes. Then your face is 
thoroughly prepared. But while 
you may often lack time, you need 
never lack comfort. Just slip in 
a fresh Gillette Blade and enjoy 
the smoothest shave per second. 
This comfort is a family trait in 


all Gillette Blades, put there by 
Gillette’s own patented machine 
processes. When the finished 
blade is slipped into the little 
green envelope which is its cer- 
tificate of perfection, your shav- 
ing comfort is waiting for you, 
ready for whatever lather you see 
fit to use. 


Your Gillette Blade always 
does its job well, or eight out of 
ten American men wouldn't stick 
to it as faithfully as they do. They 
judge a shave on its face value 
and they choose—the Gillette. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO., BOSTON, U.S. A. 





To be sure of a smooth, vomfort- 
able shave underanyconditions, slip 
a fresh Gillette Blade in your razor. 
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YANKEE 
$1.50 


The watch that 
has taught — 
tualityto millions 
of youngsters. 
Sturdy, dependa- 
ble and good 
looking—it will 
gladden the heart 
of your boy and 
serve him faith- 
fully. Yankee Ra- 
diolite, tells time 
in the dark, $2.25. 


WRIST 
$3.50 
Proud and happy 
—that’s the boy 
or girl who has 
just been given 
an Ingersoll Wrist 
Watch. A real 
wrist watch— 
sturdy and strong, 
with chromium 
finish back that 
won’tcorrodeand 
mark the wrist. 
Mat finish metal 
dial with double 
sunk effect. Wrist 
Radiolite, $4.00. 


WATERBURY 
$5.00 


Engraved De- 
sign ...Chromium 
Finish... Jeweled 
Movement—a 
dress watch in the 
new durable, plat- 
inum - like chro- 
mium finish. 
Smart12-size.The 
best watch $5.00 
can buy. With ra- 
dium dial, $6.00. 





An Ingersoll alarm clock, of course. The Typs-T at $1.50, 
shown above, is the Yankee of the alarm clock line. Has 
the Yankee qualities of sturdiness, dependability and 
ood looks—and is fast pulang Yeakeo popelarky. Now 
5, 


in colors, too. If not at your sent postpai 
INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 





Wheat Smut 


still a 


MENACE 


'WHEAT-SMUT problem prompted 

interested agencies to co-operate 
last fall in putting on a ‘‘Wheat Smut 
Special” train which toured Nebraska 
for eleven days and also spent three days 
in parts of Colorado and Kansas. The 
train was made possible through co- 
operation of the agricultural colleges in 
Nebraska, Kansas and Colorado, the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, and one of the 
railroad systems in these three states. 

This train was made up of exhibit cars 
illustrating the damage done by wheat 
smut and the best method to use in con- 
trolling this trouble. At each stop, 
talks were made and all persons in- 
terested had the chance to go through 
the train and view the various exhibits. 

The total attendance through the 
train during the tour was over 25,000, 
the great majority of whom were in- 
terested farmers. 

On a flat car at each stop, there was 
an exhibit of machines which could be 
successfully used in treating seed wheat 
against smut. At each of the towns 
visited, a local committee in charge of 
the publicity work made every possible 
effort to get out a record attendance. 
The drug stores, banks and business 
houses in many towns showed window 
displays calling attention to the value of 
treating seed wheat. 


More Growers Treating Seed 


RATHER novel method was used in 

trying to determine the change of 
attitude with regard to treating the seed 
wheat against smut. Cards were given 
to wheat-growers, and they were asked 
to fill out these cards. A summary of the 
reports given on these cards showed a 
change of sentiment with regard to 
wheat-smut control. 

Of the number reporting, 46.6 per 
cent said that they had treated their 
seed wheat the previous fall, and 38.8 
per cent of those who reported said that 
they had smut in their fields the follow- 
ing year (1927). The most important 
fact noted was that 82 per cent said that 
they would treat their seed wheat in the 
fall of 1927—-a gain of 36 per cent over 
the year before. 

As showing the increase in the smut 
menace, the men of the Omaha terminal 
market carried an exhibit which showed 
that the smutty wheat received had in- 
creased within ten years from 15 per 
cent of the total to 38 per cent of the 
total wheat received. HH. B. 














Two little city chaps had wandered 


off from the crowd of picnickers and 
were gazing over a fence into a field 
of ripening corn. ‘What is that?” 
asked one little fellow. 

“Why that,” the other explained, 


“is corn with its pants on” 
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| Omaha: A. E. Pilkie, Dept. B-25, \¥ 
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DR. WILLSON’S 
ie om. Be & re 


and 
SPRAY 
MAS K 


WHEN you’re 
threshing, 
spraying, treating seed or doing 
any other dusty or dangerous work, 
avoid risk to your health! Protect 
your throat and lungs with a Dr. 
Willson’s Dust and Spray Mask! 





Allows free breathing. Priced at . 


$2.25. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write to us and we will send 
it c.0.D. Willson Goggles, Inc., 201 
Washington Street, Reading, Pa., 
U.S. A. 

Dr. Willson’s Dust and Spray Masks are recom- 


mended by Du Pont in using large quantities of 
their Seme Seed Dis t Dusts. 








$84.00 BUYS A 
HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACE 
FREIGHT og to any station East 
of North of Cincinnati, West of 
Buffalo. (Pipes and registers extra.) 
Big enough for 8 rooms. 
= _ fuel. pend 


elded— 
eae Sold direct tre on 
our factory to you, cash 
or easy payments. 
| eg * oo ¢ ap dl house 
or ‘ee eating pian 
Pipe and pipe- 
less furnaces in six 
sizes. Our 55 years of 


furnace ce is 
oe & nee, | in the Jang a 48 pe 


e —— 
ed booklet on furn 
HESS WARMING a VENTILATIN Tine CO. 
os Western Avenue, Chicago 
god wed of Miami Wall Tile— a superior 
wall covering at half the price of clay tile. 
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| WHICH FEED for 
Fat Lambs? 


By L. H. Woodward 


County Agent 


AST winter farmers in this section 
(Western New York) decided to find 
out for themselves something about the 
value of different feeds for lambs. A 
test was organized in co-operation with 
the Wyoming county farm bureau and 
the state college of agriculture. Four 
lots of 50 lambs each were fed on different 
rations, as follows: 


1. Oats, barley, corn, linseed-oil cake 
and mixed hay. 


2. Oats, barley, corn, linseed-oil cake, 
silage and mixed hay. 


8. Oats, barley, beans and mixed hay. 


4. Oats, bran, barley, beans and mixed 
hay. Feed-hoppers were used, so 
that the feed was available at all 
times. 


As a result of this test, the following 
conclusions have been drawn: 

Cull beans can be used as part of a 
ration in fattening lambs. The lambs 
that had cull beans as a part of their 
ration made the cheapest gains per 
pound. Cull beans did not cause any 
mortality in the lambs; this was the 
only lot of lambs fed in which there were 
no deaths. 

The addition of pea silage to the 
ration at a cost of $2 a ton made cheaper 
feed, and the lambs made as good growth 
ad did on any of the other rations 

The greatest shrink between the feed- 
lot and the packing-house was on the 
self-fed lot. They lost 10 per cent in 
weight, while the lots fed on troughs aver- 
aged a shrink of 5 per cent in weight. All 
the lambs fed were checked through the 
packing-house in Buffalo and complete 
records were kept on each lot. The 
packer found that the lots fed on corn 
dressed into the highest quality meat. 
The lambs fed on self-feeders with a 
light grain ration showed the poorest 
quality. The corn-fed lambs sold for 
$10.49 a head (dressed); the self-fed lot, 
$8.66 a head. 
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The Essential Part of 
Disinfection 


FTER years of experience in the con- 
trol of various diseases of animals, 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
is nothing so widely misconstrued as the 
term disinfection. The prevailing idea 
seems to be that so long as the odor of 
the chemical is present, the job is com- 
plete. Many persons lose sight of the 
fact that the chemical must come in 
actual contact with the disease germ 
before it can get in its work and accom- 
plish the destruction of the organism. 
Smell alone won’t kill the germs. The 
important part of disinfection is “elbow 
grease.”’ 

Many times I have seen a person take 
a bottle of crude carbolic acid and 
sprinkle a few drops around a hog-pen 
or a stall. And the person thought com- 
plete disinfection had been accomplished. 
Far from it. 

The most necessary part of the process 
of disinfection is first to remove the dirt 
which may conceal the disease germs and 
keep the disinfectant from actually com- 
ing in contact with them. By removal 
of dirt, I mean the complete removal— 
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Ware Out z 
Mr Motorist/ 








It’s a common mistake that cuts 
hundreds of miles from the life 
of your tires... costs motorists 


millions of dollars every year 


SITUATION exists in America 
today that is causing genuine 
alarm among eminent tire authorities. 
For it is now known that 80 per cent 
of all premature tire wear is caused by 
failure to keep tires properly inflated. 
And yet, experts say, improper in- 
flation can be easily avoided if the fol- 
lowing three precautions are taken: 

First, ask your dealer the exact 
pressures you should carry front and 
rear. Then test your tires regularly ... 
once a week at least. For this purpose 
use the Schrader Gauge. 

This gauge is built on simple, scien- 
tific principles. It is accurate and 
durable. Easy to read. Easy to use. 

Second, make sure each valve stem 
is covered by an improved 


guessing at tire pressure 
-- costs real money -- 














KICKING AT TIRES is no way to 
tell the pressure. It always results in 
improper inflation. Inset photo shows 
how side-walls are broken down on an 
under-inflated tire. 


inside can be conveniently replaced. 

And third, change your valve insides 
once a year. See that you have the 
genuine Schrader . . . standard all over 
the world. 

So go to your tire dealer. Ask him 
what pressure your tires should carry. 

And then see that this pressure is 
maintained by the use of the three 
Schrader products described above. 
Sold by more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. A. Schrader’s 
Son, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERE’S SOMETHING to remem- 





Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap 
.. air-tight up to250 pounds, 

Incaseof adamaged valve 
inside, this unique cap will 
prevent the escape of air at 
mouth of valve until the 


7 r + 





1 The Schrader Gauge is accurate 

..- and it is built to stand the 
gaff. Wise motorists use theirs once 
a week to make sure tires are kept 
at proper pressures. 


2 This Schrader No. 880 Valve Cap is air- 
tight ap to 250 pounds. Box of five . . 25c. 
Change your valve insides once a year. 
Make sure you have the genuine Schrader. 
Bocefiiee. ¢. + 8\c+0 6 00s 25¢. 









ber! This bright red Schrader di: 

blay cabinet on a dealer's counter or 
in bis window is a sure sign be 
carries a complete line of me 
Schrader ‘ucts... Tire BCS, 
\ Valve s and Valve Insides. 















The First Book Ever Published 
on FEEDING MANAGEMENT 


This book is the first complete 
guide to modern feeding methods. 
It makes feeding a business — 
with every class of farm stock. 
No arguments about home-mix- 
ed versus ready-mixed feeds — 
because it’s what goes into your 
feed and how you manage your 
feeding, that counts in profits. 


Buy a mixed feed on the same basis as an 
other feed. Look onthe label for Linseed Mea 


To farm women: 
Poultry rations 


insee® included. 
Univena! MEAL 


[pre pees ——s 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee 


Fine Arts Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send your free book No. F.J.-9, 
“Practical Feeding for Profit.” 


Name 
















































De Laval Separators 


are the crowning achievement in fifty yeare of 
tor manufacture and leadership. skim- 
efficienc cally ease of turning, convenience, 
durability, ity of workmanship and beauty of 
design and finish, they are the best cream 
copees ators ever made. 
d on the easy payment plan. Trade allow- 
ances made on old separators of any age or make. 


Fhe Be Laval Seperater Com any 


New Chicago San Francisco 
165 Serene 600 Jackson Blyd, 61 Beale St. 








HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money 
Makers. Free Trial. Hunting Horns, £2 
Collars, Etc. Free Catalogue. ee 
KENNEL SUPPLY  MO0-27 HERRICK, ILL. 





not merely taking off of the top crust. 

Floors and side walls must be scraped 
clean of all filth, And there must be 
special attention given to corners, cracks 
and crevices where a small amount of 
manure or litter, if allowed to remain, 
may be sufficient to retain the very 
thing which you are seeking to destroy. 
A hot lye solution, put on with an old 
broom, is an excellent agent for removing 
the last traces of incrusted dirt after the 
scraping has been thoroughly done. 

Old floors of wood are almost impos- 
sible to disinfect, owing to their porous 
nature and the usual presence of many 
cracks which can not be properly cleaned. 
It is cheaper in the end to replace such 
floors. Dirt floors can best be taken care 
of by the removal of several inches of 
soil and a liberal application of chlorid 
of lime, which acts in conjunction with 
the moisture present in the ground. 

Compound solution of cresol, U. S. P. 
(or its equivalent), is the most reliable 
disinfectant for farm use. However, 
there are so many coal-tar preparations 
on the market under different trade 
names that caution should be used in 
the purchase of disinfectant. While the 
price may be considerably lower on some 
than on others, remember that the effi- 
ciency is also likely to be proportionately 
lower, and that there is no economy in 
trying to save a few cents when dealing 
with such an important problem. 

Finally, remember that until every 
speck of dirt has been removed, you are 
not ready to apply the disinfectant. The 
process of disinfection consists, therefore, 
of about 95 per cent manual labor and 
5 per cent chemical action. 

Dr. Willard H. Wright. 
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A Feed-Bin on Wheels 


FEED-BIN on wheels saved us un- 

loading over 20,000 pounds of feed 
last spring, and kept our feed protected 
at all times. 

The adoption of the McLean system 
of hog-raising made it necessary to feed 
our brood sows and pigs quite a distance 
from the farm buildings, so we had either 
to carry out enough feed for 25 sows and 
145 pigs every morning and night or fix 








We take om feed-bin out to the hogs 


up some way of protecting it after haul- 
ing it out with a wagon. 

A feed-bin built on wheels solved the 
problem. An old manure-spreader fur- 
nished the wheels and foundation. We 
took out the beaters, put in a new floor 
over the slat bottom, bolted 2 x 4’s at 
each corner and every three feet along 
the sides, and nailed up the sides, from 
the old box up, with shiplap. We made 
one side four feet ten inches high and 
the other side six feet high, with the 
loading window in the higher side and a 
two-foot door in the rear end. 

The capacity—well, how much can 
your horses pull? We have hauled thirty 
bushels of corn, ten bushels of oats and 
three sacks of feed at one time. 

The cost? If you have an old spreader 
sitting around and rainy days are plenti- 
ful, the cost need not be over$10. C.B. 
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WORM CAPSULES 


(Chemically-tested Tetrachlorethylene) 


For Killing 
Roundworms, Hookworms 
and Stomach Worms 
in 


Hogs, Sheep, Goats, 
Poultry, Dogs and Foxes 


Safe and Sure 
Quick Action —No Losses 
inexpensive 
Nema Capsules at your Drug Store 
Nema Booklet sent free by 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPT. OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 








DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
CANADA, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 








$ For Your OLD 
yd |) Separator 





for full details of our 
er. No matter what 
uae — oF separator you you now own, 
we ve 
pa Fy you allowance in 







The greatest Sharp 
separator in 46 years of 
business! Wonderful im- 
rovements make this new @7% 
ubular model easily the most { 
serviceable of all cream sepa- 
rators. Hip high supply can. 
Self-balancing, suspended Tu- 
a a ee lo ont _— 
easy 
Highest PR = pF 
—larger cream checks. 


30 Days Trial 


Now direct from facto 
30 days’ trial—your wo = 
cides. AND at new lowest prices. 


Free Catalog ‘ow; 


Stop losing cream with a worn out separator. Wonder- 
ful pe a now to ect the best of all separators 
trade-in offer Gost from ee Find 
cnt about the amazing new S les. and full 
details sent free and without P ailiontion. ¥ 


Sharples Separator Co., S-M 150 Sharples Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
(Western ‘Address—Oakland, Calif.) 
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This and That 


for the 
STOCKMAN 


HE value of apple pomace as a milk 
producer should be fairly well known, 
but when a plant reports it must pay 
$1 a ton to have the pomace hauled 
away and dumped, as did one in Oregon, 
those dairymen in its vicinity are over- 
looking an opportunity to get a cheap 
succulent feed. : 
A survey by the Idaho Experiment 
Station, covering several years, indi- 
cated that much of the apple pomace 
in Idaho is dumped as waste or used 
as fertilizer. In seetions where dairy- 
men use it extensively, however, the 
demand establishes a price of $1 to $3 
per ton. 
Idaho experiments show that pomace is 
equal to corn silage as a succulent feed. 
This is in the face of corn silage being 
higher in dry matter and total nutrients. 
Pomace is fed the same as silage. Be- 
cause it packs so readily, making a 
bushel weigh nearly twice as much asa 
bushel of corn silage, portions should 
be weighed to prevent overfeeding. 
Pomace should be fed immediately after 
milking. O. A. F. 


How much wool does it take to pay for 
a good ram? At the present price, 100 
pounds of wool will pay for a $50 ram. 
This amount, except in unusuul cases, 
will buy an outstanding ram, one capable 
of improving the average farm flock. 


If the ram purchased is of the right 
kind, he will sire ewe lambs for the 
flock that should easily outshear the 
average of the flock by at least a pound 
of wool every year. If 20 of his ewe 
lambs have been saved, this additional 
wool will have paid for the ram when 
the offspring are five years old. The 
ram will still be on hand to sell after 
he has been used for two or three years. 
Moreover, if the ram is a good one, his 
lambs will be worth from $2 to $4 a head 
more on the market than those sired by 
the scrub. In fact, many lambs have 
sold this spring for from $12 to $16 per 
head, when lambs sired by scrubs were 
bringing only from $10 to $12. HiiZ. 


Fall pigs can make good use of a good 
grade of cod-liver oil or cod-liver meal 
in connection with grain, tankage and 
minerals. For every 97 pounds of tank- 
age, use three of cod-liver oil. Use six 
pounds of cod-liver meal for every 94 of 
tankage. 


“Many letters are coming to our office 
from breeders who say that they have 
had the most active business in selling 
Percherons this spring that they have 
had in years,” writes Ellis McFarland, 
secretary of the Percheron Society. 
“One of our leading dealers writes ‘Farm- 
ers in my community show more in- 
terest in wanting to raise colts than I 
have ever seen before during the 35 
years that I have been selling stallions.’ ” 
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The Stock Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer questions on figuring rations 
for cows, paralysis of pigs, care of sheep, 
or any livestock problem which bothers 
you. Stamp, please, for reply by return 
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Mighty good values! 


You can’t beat Westclox for all around good 
value. The Westclox name on the dial assures 
you of sturdiness, long life and correct time- 


keeping. 


These new models are fine examples of 
Westclox value. They combine good looks 


with practical every day usefulness. 


There’s a Westclox alarm for $1.50 and a 
variety of other models, with plain or luminous 


dials, ranging in price up to $5.00. 





Quickly attached on dash 


or above windshield 


Fits any car 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. In Canada: Western Clock Company, Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 











SHAW Garden Tractor 
DOES THE WORK OF 5 MEN 
tiaw fe CG., Dept. 
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WITTE FARMe4 RANCH ENGINES 









farm ranch need. Built 
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waeulisiy fue prance 
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at New Low Prices - Cash or Easy Terms 
?- age 









Puts This 
WITTE To 


Work for You 


“F"’ on Wood Skids, 2 to 6 
machines, feed 











A Size For Every Need! 
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© 
will he pay 
his board bill? 


It takes real business methods to make 
money feeding cattle or hogs these 
days. And the wise farmer protects 
profits by following modern feeding 
practice. 


He feeds a ration best for quickest 
fattening at lowest cost. He mixes 
and apportions this ration accurately 
by weight. He keeps a tally sheet 
and can tell exactly the size of Mr. 
Hog’s board bill to date. When Mr. 
Hog is sold on the market he knows 
exactly how much he made on the deal. 


It takes surprisingly little time—and 
you can purchase a reliable Fairbanks 
Scale at extremely low cost. A 
Fairbanks Scale has become as neces- 
sary to the modern farm as an adding 
machine to a city business office. 


ALL-METAL 


A Fairbanks Port- 
able Platform Scale 
for weighing ra- 
tions. All-metal! 
Nothing to warp or 
crack. Costs less 
than other scales of 
part wood con- 
struction. 













$1615 


for 500 Ib. 
capacity 

cash f. o. b 
factory 


$18.90 
for 1000 Ib. 
capacity 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


And 40 principal ciieb—a service station 
at each house 


Fairbanks 
Scales 


World Over 
ASA 202.28 


Preferred the 

















S00 LINE LAND GRANT LANDS 


IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





How Much (orn 


is left in the 
FIELD? 


HE man who neglects to fence his 

cornfields hog-tight is bound to lose 
some of his corn crop, for no matter by 
what means the corn is harvested, some 
of it is left behind. And the more down 
stalks there are or the bigger the crop, 
the more loss there will be. 

The amount of corn left in a field is 
surprising. D. C. Heikes, one of the 
best farmers in Dakota county, Nebr., 
went over part of his cornfield after the 
crop was harvested and. gleaned one 
bushel of corn per row. Ten rows across 
the field made an acre. The original 
harvest had yielded 87 bushels per acre; 
gleaning brought it up to 97 bushels. 
After gleaning a portion of the field, 
Heikes turned hogs in to clean up the 
field, since the farm is fenced hog-tight 
on all sides. 

Huskers who work by the bushel are 
not always painstaking in searching out 
all the ears, and those accidentally tossed 
over and beyond the bump-boards are 
not retrieved. In such a field, cattle un- 
accustomed to grain-feeding can founder 
on the waste made available to them. 
Hogs or lambs, however, are not sub- 
ject to such injury, but gather the residue 
only to their benefit. Without adequate 
fencing, no amount of waste corn will 
keep the animals from wandering away 
at times to wreak damage on the other 
man’s premises. 


CZ) 
Paint 


A new development of interest is the 
use of aluminum paint on the underside 
of a roof. According to the results of a 
series of tests made by the Department 
of Commerce, heat radiation in both 
directions may be reduced from 25 to 50 
per cent by using such paint on the 
underside of a roof. In other words, the 
aluminum paint keeps the heat out in 
summer, and keeps it in in winter. 

In addition to the practical side of the 
use of paint or stain on shingles, the fact 
that they are obtainable in all kinds of 
attractive colors has been important in 
popularizing the use of the shingle. There 
are stains which are made to become the 
rough textural surface of the shingle, 
and when pre-dipping takes place, as 
outlined above, the colors sink into the 
wood and give an effectively rich color. 

Thus the modern home, which in these 
days is so rich in color within, can also 
have an exterior equally colorful and 
pleasing, and at the same time long- 
lived and consequently money-saving. 


Continued from 
page 24 











VOTE! 


in the election in November 


Whether you vote or not, some 
one will be elected our next 
President. It is your DUTY to 
take part in the nation’s choice. 
Perhaps you like one candidate 
or party little, and the other less. 
Never mind, your duty is CLEAR: 
vote for whichever candidate you 
dislike least, if that’s the way you 


VOTE! 
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WANTED! 


500 Dissatisfied Farmers 





and Sons to Stop Renting 


And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
boss. No selling experience required. We 
supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
and Service Methods. Profits increase every 
month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT.1-18 FIN, - FREEPORT, ILL. 














SOFT BUNCH OR BRUISE 


on ankle, hock, stifle, knee, or 
throat is cleaned off promptly 
by Absorbine without laying up 
horse. No blister; no pain; no 
hair gone. At druggists, or $2.50 
postpaid. Describe your case for 
special instructions. Valuable 
horse book 8-S free. ; 

A satisfied user says: “Colt’sknee swol- 


len four to five times normal size. Broke 
and ran yee! two weeks, Now almost 





















TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


ABSORBINE 








Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfully Seamnelie 


every y 
1F LEMING'S FISTOFORM 
ple; Mie Feat elite little » attentions every fifth day, 

a 
tnd your money refunded if it falls, so 
matter oe how old the case or ‘how unsatisfac- | 
tory other oy may have been. $2.60 


bottle sent ; 

Our veterinarians prescribe free Sor ef enses 

Flemin; ‘Remedies are indicatedor not 
Book and FREE advice. 


whether 
FLEMING for F’ 
FLEMING BROS., 4.reU™22,8568 








about the famous Beery System that 
is guaranteed to break any horse of 
its bad habits forever. Learn right in 
your own home. [Illustrated a 



































Condition- 
Most for cost. 


Heaves or money back $1.25 

per can. Dealers or by mail 

The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohie. 
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The Great Situation 


73) Continued from page 15 Ge 


change one word, though I begged him 
today, on my knees. So now—you 
know the whole truth.” 


HERE was silence, and a terrible 

compulsion made Val look up at 
Gaynor’s face. She expected no mercy, 
only justice. But longer suspense she 
could not bear. 

Gaynor was staring stonily into the 
distance, and might have forgotten that 
she existed. 

“What are you thinking?” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Are you wishing I’d died before 
I brought about this trouble? Gladly I’d 
kill myself, to atone!’’ 

“I was thinking,” Gaynor answered, 
lifelessly, ‘“‘that if you have guessed 
right, all my’ sacrifice was in vain. I 
saved a woman whose worst fault, I be- 
lieved, was foolish extravagance. I 
wouldn’t have walked out into darkness 
for a treacherous wife plotting with an- 
other man—with two other men—to 
wreck her husband’s life for money.” 

“Oh!” cried Val. ‘“‘Then—then— 
maybe the play will do you good, after 
all. Maybe you won’t hate me, and 
regret- si 

“T,could never hate you,”’ Gaynor re- 
plied, slowly, “but I do-regret. Not 
even to put myself back in my old place, 
before the scandal came, would I have it 
raked over the coals again. Besides, to 
be back where I was would mean that 
I’d still be Lilian’s husband. I can’t 
think of that now without horror. I 
love you. I think I never loved any one 
but you.” 

“You forgive?” the girl breathed. 

“‘No—because there’s nothing to for- 
give. You made yourself my champion. 
It was a mistake, but how could I blame 
you for that? It was love for me that 
carried you too far. I'll go to Henry 
Lawrence myself, and——”’ 

“Miss Valentine Morissey! Miss Val- 
entine Morissey!”’ bawled a boyish voice. 

Involuntarily she sprang up. 

“Phone, Miss,” explained the boy. 

“Go and take it,”” Gaynor said, when 
she hesitated. “I want to think. But 
come back as soon as you can.” 


|S ig edd LAWRENCE was calling. 
‘I’ve had a time getting you,” he 
said. ‘Heavens, I’m glad to hear your 
voice! I’ve two pieces of news. The 
first is: The thought of your poor for- 
lorn little face was like a burn on my 
conscience. I made ‘up my mind I 
couldn’t stand out against you after all. 
I decided to hold up “The Great Situa- 
tion,’ consult with you, and change it 
so it wouldn’t be so like the Gaynor case.” 

“Oh, how I thank you!”’ Val exclaimed. 
“You are saving my life!’’ 

“‘Well, that’s the very thing I thought 
of!” Lawrence went on. “I had ghastl 
visions of suicide headlines in the Gl 
iator. But, when you hear what the 
Gladiator has done already, I don’t know 
what you’ll do.” 

“‘What do you mean?” she faltered. 

“I hate to tell you, but it can’t be 
helped. Did you ever hear of Glynn, a 
reporter on that rag?” 

“No!” 

‘‘Well, never mind. You’re lucky, at 
that. Anyway, he came to see me di- 
rectly after you’d gone. He knew a lot 
about the play and about you. He’d 
seen Coghlan. He didn’t get the satis- 
faction he wanted out of me, so what 
does he do but go to Herbert Stanley’s 
room in your hotel, find a copy of the 
play on Stanley’s desk, and walk off 
with it! I think Stanley must have 
stolen it from you. Have a look round 
your room when you get a chance!” 
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DUTCH ‘poy 


oft Paste.) 


WHITE -LEz 


HIS new and improved form of 

Dutch Boy white-lead makes easy 
the mixing of pure lead-and-oil paint 
—long the standard protective coat- 
ing for farm buildings. It saves time 
3.. tints readily ... gives a smooth, 
far-spreading paint in a few minutes. 
Guaranteed to contain pure white- 
lead and pure linseed oil—nothing 
else. 100 pound kegs; 50, 25, 124% 
pound pails. Your regular paint 
dealer can supply you. 

If you are interested in getting 
complete information on how to 
paint your buildings, write our 
nearest branch for the “Hand- 
book on Painting.” It gives full 
directions for painting wood, 
metal, plaster and masonry. 
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= 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway +: Boston, 800 
Albany Street - Buffalo, 116 Oak Street + Chi- 
cago, 900 West 18th Street - Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Avenue - Cleveland, 820 West Supe- 
rior Avenue - St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 
San Francisco, 235 Montgomery Street - Pitts- 
burgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 
Fourth Avenue - Philadelphia, John T. Lewis 
& Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 
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WANTED’ 
Manwith Car = 


To Run Store 
On Wheels 


Sell our large, fine 
quality line of daily 
necessities from 
your car. No ex- , 

rience necessary. Last year Pospisil, of Kas., 
Ghasue. of Tex., and others earn 


$200 TO $500 A MONTH 









IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on est 
—Estimates cheerfully given. * Orders fil filled promptly. 








ssentg, Cincinnati Iron Fene Se. 


Our proposition is entirely epee from all 
others. Our advertising half sells the goods for you. 
Premiums, samples and gifts all make business come 
your way. Business is permanent, pleasant and 
H profitable. 
ah BE A DOUBLE MONEY MAKER 

Two entirely different lines, 241 items. Something 
for every home. Two lines mean two rofits. We 
will give you liberal credit. Write for details about 
our new proposition. 


FURST-McNESS CO., Dept. 291, Freeport, ill, 
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3 Tons 
Heats 
8S Rooms! 


“With the Bulldog Furnace Iused 3.) 
tons of hard coal last winter to heat 
our 8 room house.”—Lester F. Coons, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

More Heat With Less Fuel 


“T have had my Bulldog furnace for three 
winters. It takes the place of two heaters 
and then some, burning less coal with much 
more comfort. Every room iswarm. Give 
me a Bulldog for comfort!”—Walter N. 

e, 41 Rural Ave., Lowville, N. Y. 


Keeps Home Cony With Less Fuel Than Stove 
**l am sending of my country home in 
which we installed a oe rnace. W em that 
with the severe winter jouse has been cozy at 
es amy with less fuel than was used for one 

—A. E. Durggins, Rt. 4, Cumberland, Md. 


“Pectslb Beeman Becca of One! 


“My esoom house has 7 windows on the north- 
sae Gognstahs ad , — °SOME heat, 

ra oid tove uch more coal 
stove a4 i and ind it “heats the whole 

would nest only the one 





BULLDOG 
FURNACE 


Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
ie or by 4 furnace, write for our free cata- 
julldog is one furnace you MUST 
a es completely erected, 
—— height of basement, goes throug 
door and you install it yourself! 


No Money 
Saten! 


Small Monthly Payments 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
——. if satisfied, you make only small 
payments, at our amazingly low 
oeizel sector, connections in both 
and West. e ship from nearest point. 
Don’t consider buying any furnace until you 
find out about the Bulldog. Write at once 
for our special offer and our free catalog, 
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“Ts that the news you think will spoil 
the first part for me?’ interrupted Val. 
‘Because, if it is 1 

*‘No, there’s more,’’ Lawrence cut her 
short. “‘Glynn and his boss glanced over 
the play together, and the editor called 
me up. He wanted to know, before 
telling me the card he had up his sleeve, 
when the play would go into production. 
I told him it wouldn’t go at present. I 
had reasons I didn’t care to give. He 
said I didn’t need to give them. He was 
on to them: had read the play, and if I 
was going to shelve it, he’d pay me— 
never mind how much—to publish it as 
a kind of serial in his paper. I refused, 
of course! Then he said, if I wouldn’t 
let him have the play, he’d put in the gist 
of it with editorial comments on the 
whole ‘Great Situation’ in print and out! 
I told him I’d sue him. He said to go 
ahead, but there were nineteen other suits 
ahead of me. Then he said that, expect- 
ing to be turned down, he was ready to go 
to press with his own stuff. No matter 
what I did, it would be too late, for the 
public had a right to this new dope on 
the Gaynor case. He was the man to 
see they weren’t cheated of it. Then, to 
sweeten the taste of the pill, perhaps, he 
said that from now on the Gladiator was 
all for Gaynor. So there you are, and on 
my life I don’t see what we can do with 
fellows like that!” 

“TI must tell Mr. Gaynor at once!” Val 
said, dry-lipped and big-eyed. “‘He may 
be able to do something.” 

“He won’t. But he’d better know. 
Can you see him?” 

“Yes. Good-by!” and Val hung up. 


HE hurried back to the lobby, and 

had almost reached the sofa. where 
she and Gaynor had sat together, when 
she saw that he was on his feet, and not 
alone. Stanley was with him, and. a 
beautiful, blonde, smartly-dressed wo- 
man, whom the girl knew must be Lilian 
Barstow. 

Val would have waited, but Jim Gay- 
nor saw her. “Come!” his eyes signalled, 
and she came. 

“This is Mrs. Barstow,” he said, and 
his voice was unsteady, “whom you re- 
fused to interview for the Marlton 
Gazette, giving up your job sooner than 
obey your editor. That brought you into 
my life, and I’ve just been telling Mrs. 
Barstow about the place you have 
promised to fill in it. I told her also— 
and Mr. Stanley here, who was my secre- 
tary till a few minutes ago—something 
about the plot of your play. She was so 





much startled that she’s practically ad- 


mitted the truth. I’m unable to—make 
certain concessions she asks for, but I’ve 
promised to do my best to have the 
play stopped. You're going to marry 
me, Val, and you won’t mind this sacri- 
fice, will you, if I can induce Henry 
Lawrence to make it?” 

“It was what I hoped for,” the girl 
answered, “but it’s too late!” And 
quickly, stammering a little, she re- 
peated all she had heard from Lawrence. 

“Oh, my God! Ben and I had better 
kill ourselves!” choked Lilian Barstow. 
She had forgotten Stanley, who stood 
there, pallid and staring—trapped! 

“Not at all,”’ said Gaynor, coldly. ‘‘Go 
abroad. I advise you to get your pass- 
ports and start at once for—somewhere, 
Does it matter where?” 

Without another word she turned, al- 
most running, and Stanley followed like 
a beaten hound. 

“I’d have stopped this if I could,” 
Gaynor said. “But floods and newspaper 
scoops can’t be stopped when they’ve 
begun. This is fate. But if you and I 
stand together , 

No one was noticing them. He caught 
both the girl’s hands, and they stood 
silent, looking into each other’s eyes. 

THE END 
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Ill Set You Up 


Without Investment 
T want an pn ener. 


ff the oll busine Tit ne 
needed to di i pmeriat 
tats ey it fore 44 with me tty by 
oe, part or full ime. T's It's 
350 TO 


is businesss you 
03250 A WEEK 
Your Share of the Profits 








in Ohio, made $430 for his share in one 

he ontgomery, in Iowa, made $216 the first 
week hestarted. Hu: undreds aremaking $200 to $500 
every month the year round. It’sa business. 
You simply > orders on 

Long Credit Terms for nationally known lines—Cen-Pe-Co 
M and Roofing. We ship direct 


every 
Make a clean-up next few months taking orders at present 
low prices for Spring delivery. Commissions paid at once. 
for this chance. Just say, “‘I am 
Write Quick terested in ee eee ae ina 
letter or on a postcard. Mail it and I’ “tt Aegan Partic- 
by Ah return - on applications get the preference. 


Central Petroleum Co. ssscsez. 8% 


Glass Bae ER EE 
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rT With Your 
Imperial Sones 


Write now forDirectfrom 
n Catalog and 
you w 1 a time to 4 this 
big 12 eo ece quae heat-proof 
Set—a complete 
} a ol outht FREE. It's our speci 
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ri Pav Your Bills 


and give you a steady income 
for the rest of your life, i 
you'll take care of my business 
in your locality. No experience 
needed. Fullorsparetime. You 
don’t invest one cent, just be 
my local partner. Make $15.00 
a day easy. Ride in a Chrysler 
, Sedan I furnish and distribute 
teas, coffee, spices, extracts, 
things people eat. I furnish everything, jeteties 
world’s finest super-sales outfit containin 
full size packages of highest quality wen hag 
Lowest prices. Big, permanent repeat business. 
Cally uaranteed by $25,000.00 bond. With per- 
son ia as my partner, I go 50-50. Get my 
ee offer for your locality. Write or Wire 


Cc. W. VAN = MARK 
Dept. 772-JJ, 117 Duane Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1828 by the Health- - y Sualits Products Co.) 


BUNIONS 


Quick, safe relieffrom Bunion - 
pain. Prevent shoe pressure. 


At all drug, shoe, dept. stores, 35¢ Z 


DrScholls & 
Zino-pa 

















Put one on—the 
pain is gone! 


For Free Sample, write The Scholl Mfg. Co., Chicago 
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Pullets in Fall 
and Winter 


*7al Continued from page 12 Ge 


pieces are two inches higher than the 
sides to allow for the reel. Pieces of 
2 x 4-inch material 24 inches long are 
nailed to the corners for legs. A 1 x 4- 
inch board, level with the bottom of the 
trough, is used for pullets to stand on 
while eating. This is placed back 
about two inches from the trough, which 
is a comfortable distance for the pullets 
to reach into the troughs. 

No complicated reel is necessary. A 
1 x 4-inch board with a heavy nail driven 
in each end will do. The nail rests im a 
small slot in the center of each end board. 
If the board fails to hang in a horizontal 
position, a small board tacked to one 
side, in the center like a rudder, will 
cause it to hang horizontally. 

This reel prevents roosting on the 
trough and keeps the feed clean. One 
of these troughs should provide for every 
50 pullets. 


Underfeeding May Cause Colds 


E always have pullets in excellent 

flesh, with plenty of reserve fat to 
enable them to hold up in production 
steadily through the winter. This flesh 
and fat are added by feeding at night, 
after they are three to three and one-half 
months old, all the grain (largely cracked 
corn, not degerminated) that they will 
clean up. 

This grain is fed from clean troughs. 
We feed from five to eight pounds of 
grain to 100 Leghorns at night, and 
from seven to ten pounds to 100 Barred 
Rocks. The amount fed depends upon 
the condition of the birds. Since we 
trapnest our birds we can determine the 
amount needed quite accurately. 

About the middle of October, when the 
days become considerably shorter, I 
begin to use the electric lights. They are 
turned on automatically at 4 a. m. by 
an alarm-clock with a simple but de- 
pendable switch. It is not my desire to 
crowd or push the birds—merely to 
lengthen their days. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Sunshine 


BOUT the middle of November, when 
sunshine becomes scarce, I have our 

feed dealer mix two gallons of tested cod- 
liver oil to the ton of mash. During De- 
cember, if the weather is decidedly 
cloudy, this is increased to four gallons 
to the ton for several weeks. This in- 
sures better egg-shells, helps prevent egg 
paralysis, and helps to prevent colds. 

We turn our stock outdoors every day 
during the winter when there is any sun- 
shine. This insures better health and 
better hatches, although it may not give 
quite so high egg-production as where 
hens or pullets are confined all winter. 

You will note that I have said nothing 
about green feed. Cabbage, beets or 
sprouted oats can be fed, but is not 
necessary with the above ration. We 
have fed none for several years and have 
had 50 per cent production from pullets 
during the winter without lights; and 
these same pullets in March averaged 
better than 70 per cent and the eggs 
hatched 70 to 80 per cent. An occasional 
tray of Barred Rock eggs hatched as 
high as 87 per cent in our electric incu- 
bators. These results were without n 
feed but with good alfalfa-leaf meal and 
cod-liver oil. If you have soybean, 
alfalfa or clover hay, let the pullets have 
plenty of this excellent feed. 

Clean water and oyster-shell are before 
the pullets at all times. In cold weather 
take the chill off of the water. 





What happened 


to 24 wormy pullets 


THEY were the “screenings” out of a Iot of 610 pullets, all 
wormy, owned by an Ohio poultryman, These 24 were so 
scrawny and sickly looking that the poultryman considered 
them worthless. When four months old they averaged only 
134 pounds in weight: 

These 24 wormy pullets were sent to our Research Farm for 
experiment and test with Dr. Hess Poultry Worm Powder. 

They were confined in a colony house 10 by 12 feet. Being 
so confined reinfestation was bound to take place from their 
own droppings. 

These pullets received the regular Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Treatment consisting of two 10-day courses of Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder given three weeks apart and Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a given regularly. 

In just two months and two weeks these pullets began lay- 
ing, and weighed three and one-tenth pounds each. They had 
almost doubled their weight in 75 days. Not one had died. The 
photograph shows their actual condition at the end of 75 days, 
free from worms, thrifty and in condition for a long period of 
heavy laying. 








Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder 


is a highly efficient remedy for all kinds of worms in poultry, the result 
of extended scientific research. It has these distinct advantages: 

No individual handling or dosing is necessary. 

Fowls are wormed on full feed. It is palatable; fowls eat it readily. 

It does not throw hens or pullets off egg production. 

It does not cause shocks or setbacks to younger birds. 

Worms are the modern scourge in poultry, almost universally pres- 
ent. Suspect worms whenever you see unthriftiness, lameness, wabbly 
gait, twisted necks, pale combs and wattles, or emaciation. Wormy 

- fowls are‘always hungry, though light in weight and unthrifty. 

Full directions for treatment with every Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 

Powder package, Apply to the local Dr, Hess dealer. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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I'll Prove 





You can 
do as well as John Tyler, Pa., who hverages 
$30 to $35 a day. You can begin like Victor 
Baumann, Fla., whose first 5 days’ work 
netted him a clear profit of $83. You don’t 
have to risk any money. You don’t need 


Yes, you can make $100 a week. 


any experience. No course of training is 
required. You can start right in next week 
to enjoy a really big income. Will you let 
me show you how ? 


700 Men and Women Wanted 
We are the originators and manufacturers 
of ZANOL P y adver- 
tised line of Pure Foods, Toilet Prepara- 
tions, Soaps, Laundry and Household 
Necessities—over 350 different kinds. We 
sell direct from factory to consumer. We 
have thousands of customers in every section 
of the U. S. Last year they bought five 
million dollars’ worth of ZANOL Products. 
Now we are ready to appoint 700 more 
Local Representatives who will call on our 
customers and take care of their wants. 
You can have one of these easy, big-pay 
jobs if you act quick. 


Big Profits—Easy Work 


We will assign you an exclusive territory and let 
you handle all our business there. We furnish you 
with complete equipment for doing business, and tell 
you just what to do. We help you get started quick 
and make big profits at once. You will have the 
same proposition that brings $18 to $20 a day to 
Mrs. foe ges, $4 to $5 an hour to Sanchez, $100 or 
more every week to Van Allen. 


Send No Money 


Send me your name and I will tell you how you can 
make $100 a week for full time—$8 to $10 a day in 
spare time. I will show you how you can have a 
permanent, profitable, dignified business that will 


bring you a bigger in- 
GIVEN 


come than you ever 
Hudson Coach 














thought -possible So 
act at once. Don't 
wait until someone else 
gets in ahead of you. 







it 9 gentest, 1 <O mode i heb Don’t delay until 
grade closed car it is too late. 
Write NOW! 





Mi coupon For = 








Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 
S69 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
details of your new plan by means of which 
I can make from $50 to $100 a week. 














SCRAPERS for 
Dropping Boards 





E learn most things on the instal- 


ment plan. Perhaps it is well not 
to learn too much at one time. Anyway, 
the Poultry Editor has been learning 
more about dropping-board scrapers, 
and desires to pass the new information 
along to the readers. 

In the first place, I have found that 
the 4 x 10-inch steel scraper blades (see 
July Farm Journal) can be bought al- 
ready cut, at a reasonable price. After 
getting a steel plate, a hoe handle and 
ferrule, I took these articles to a black- 
smith who followed the plans given in 
the July Farm Journal. He did a fine 
job and charged 50 cents, making the 
total cost of the completed scraper 
$1.20—a scraper any poultry-keeper 
would be tickled to have. There is a 
slight tilt to the blade, which makes it 
“take hold’’ when being used. 

If you are not able to get steel plates, 
or if you prefer to buy a scraper already 
made and your hardware dealer doesn’t 
have one, write me a letter. D.C, &. 
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We Like Guineas— 
and Why 


E have had a small flock of guineas 

for years. The hens are great 
layers from March till August, and pro- 
duce an astonishing number of eggs. 
These must be removed from the nests 
before the birds think of sitting. 

Guineas are very prolific; a female 
will often lay a nestful of 30 eggs before 
she thinks of sitting on them. A guinea 
egg is a little smaller than a good-sized 
hen’s egg. 

Guineas are hardier than hens and 
can take care of themselves pretty well 
from babyhood. The young birds, as 
soon as they weigh about three-fourths 
of a pound, make fine “‘fries.” 

The guinea fowls are great insect 
eaters. They travel far afield in an 
entirely different area from that chosen 
by the ordinary fowls. All season these 
ramblers and their numerous progeny 
gorge themselves with insect pests and 
weed seeds and great quantities of green 
food, all of which help to give a fine 
yellow color to the yolk of the ge. 
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ea cy tiesh (ou ee Ne ccicwesetetacands The Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
will answer promptly, by mail, questions on 
ERLE oe aeons scat s) wiles adv bs ndaebewnet any phase of poultry- raising—fall man- 
agement of pullets, dimming lights in the 
UN ENDS a RN On ae ae poultry-house, poultry rations and diseases, 
@ A. P. Co (Print or Write Plainly) | etc. Stamp, please. 
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FLEX-0-GLASS 
LAY 


- All Winter 


Admits Energizing Ultra-Violet Rays 
Build a soratch shed of Flex-O-Glass now. It gives 
hens June sunshine full of eg; -erogatag Ultra-Violet 
rays, indoors. Glass stops these need rays. State 
Exp. Stations, U. 8S. Authorities and leading poultry- 
men have found Flex-O-Glass far better than ordinary 











glass for poultry scratch sheds and brooderhouse fronts 
as well as for barn and hog house windows. Thousands 
have replaced glass with Flex-O-Glass. Far cheaper 
better. Brings high Gs winter eggs. 

Enclose Porches > = Al 
Just nail Flex-O-Glass a mK, s, 
over screened porches 

and storm doors. Makes WE 

an extra, warm, sunlit 

healthroomorchildren’s 

play room. Saves fuel 

and doctor’s bills. 

Flex-O- eS transparent, wabegenntie, 
durable. Has extremely strong fabric base. 1-8th cost 
of glass and easier to use. Cut with shears, wail = Lasts 
for years. Over a million yards in use. Nothing equals 
Flex-O-Glass for health-producing and lasting qualities. 

PRICES, psp 8 

Per yd. 36 inches wide—1 yd. ; 5 yds. at 40c 
(2. 00); 10 yds. at 35c ($3. 50), 25 —— - ‘soa ($8.00) ; 

00 yards or more at 30c per yd. ($30.0 

SPECIAL $5 TRIAL OFFER 
For $5.00 we will send you 15 sq. yards of Flex-O-Glass, 
postage prepaid. This roll 40. tt. long, covers scratch 
shed 9 x 15 ft. for 100 hens, or use for enclosing porch- 
es, storm doors, brooder house fronts, hot- wieand 
replacing ndows. Use Flex-O-Glass 15 days. If 
then not ~ FH ~~ satisfied that it is better than glass, 
rep be return it and we willrefuntl your money. You take 
risk. Order at once. Send $9.50 for 30 yds., if you wish 

iarser trial. Poultry information Free on request. 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 31 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Chicago, Ill. 









Slashed to the Bone 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, 
Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints 
and Roofing. Quality guaranteed. 12- 
to-% hour service, All Kitselman 
Fence now SUPER-Gaivanized with 
99 94-100 per cent pure zinc, same qual- 
- as on TELEPHONE Wire. Fac- 

‘ory Prices lowest in 7a. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
etd save. Don’t delay! Write today for FREE Catalog! 
_aavesLman BROS. Dept.241 MUNCIE, INDIANA 


-\. GIBBS TRAPS 
Best Ever Made 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalog of traps and 
accessories, it’s free. VE AWMAL TRAP 


W. A. GIBBS & SON ||) ees _f] 


TWO TRIGGER. Dept. 20 Chester, Pa. 

Banefestegens of the Attach to any Gibbs Tap 
King of themall ost complete line of The solution of the humane 
No" WRING-OFFS, Game Traps. game trap question 






















“IDEAL” Brooders $6.90 Up 
of 4 Miller's **IDEAL”’ Incuba- 
* tors a original 

tent urnin 

Tatenbleleane) a rays. Sold on Money Bac 
Guarantee. Get bigger 
hatches, stronger chicks and 
sage eae ea eae 
ie Sup) lee, 

Fritel 3. W. MIL: LER ¢o. 


Box 170 Waocktord, 1 








ec 3." Batt _t— Cc. xed, 
7c; heavy mixed, 8c Orders for 50 chicks one cent more, ob chicks, 


two cents more 1 ‘chick. 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, GoxFJ, Sliver Lake, ind. 


Buy better galvanized Fence. Save a ICE. 
the Fi 


Direct to User. We Pay 
Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawn ence, 
Barbed Wire, Posts, Roofing and Paint. 
Interlocking Fence Co. Box 527 Morton, Illinois 


SQUAB ¢) BOOK () FREE 


Breed squabs and make money. Sold by millions. 
Write at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
printed in colors telling how to do it. oy 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB C 
300 H St., Meirose Highlands, 
* live and lay. 60,000 each 
week. 12 varieties. State Accredited. 
Our l5thseason. Free catalog. 
BOOTH FARMS, Box 513 CLINTON, MISSOURI 
Pay f hicks 
KENTUCKY CHICKS. C. 0. D. P23 frrour chicks 
a gs Write for catalog. Reference. 


Dept. University of Kentucky. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St, LEXINGTON, KY, 
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This 2x2 That 


for the 
POULTRYMAN 


suit you? That is what Mrs. H. T. 
Moore, Shelby County, Tenn., realized 
from 90 White Leghorn hens. And 
that’s not a yearly profit—it was done in 
six months! 


Total number of eggs received in that 
time was 11,495. Mrs. Moore had 
90 hens on January 1, but only 81 
when the six months were up, July 1, 
1928. Who can beat this profit? 


The rotation method in controlling 
blackhead in turkeys, by moving the 
confined poults to new ground about 
every week, was found effective again 
last year in tests at the Rhode Island 
Station. The mortality record was be- 
low 10 per cent last year. 


Our first year’s setting was 48 eggs, from 
which we raised 35 ducks. We sold 25 
of these for $25 in the fall. Food and 
other expenses were $7, leaving us a profit 
of $18 for the first year. 


Our second year’s setting was 108 
eggs from which we raised 55 ducks. 
These sold for $1 each. The eggs I 
sold the second year paid all expenses 
and left us a profit of $55. 


Our third year’s setting was 130 eggs, 
from which we raised 40 ducks. These 
brought $1 each, and the third year’s 
profit was $40. E. C. 


Want a good bulletin on duck culture? 
Send stamp and the Poultry Editor 
will see if he can get you one free of 
charge. 


Thinking of putting lights in the poultry- 
house? An article on this subject next 
month—“The Lowdown on Lights.” 
Watch for it. 


Try feeding the layers mash daily in 
the evening, putting in the hopper only 
as much feed as will be eaten before the 
next feeding period. 


The reel mash-feeder is especially 
adapted for this method of feeding. 
Most of Our Folks are familiar with 
the construction of the feeder. The 
reel is to keep birds out of the trough. 
Something a bit different in construction 
of the feeder is the bent wire support 





Other details of 
construction will be given in a letter to 
all who send a stamp. Any questions? 


for reel—see photo. 


OW would a profit of $2.68 per hen 


We have been raising ducks three years. | 


graph Company 


of hogs to sell. 


emergencies. 


self many times over. 


has a teléphone. 





A awn living near Clyde, 
New York, had 2000 pounds 
He tele- 
phoned a dealer who offered 
him nine cents a pound. He 
telephoned a second dealer 
who offered nine and a half 
cents, and a third who of- 
fered ten cents. He sold to 
this dealer. If it had not 
been for the telephone calls 
he probably would have sold 
to the first one. Amount 
earned by telephoning, $20. 

The telephone earns money 
for the farmer. Finds where 
and when to sell at the best 
price. Runs rush errands in 
Orders a ma- 
chine part when there is a 
breakdown. Calls relatives 
and friends. Brings the doc- 
tor in a hurry. Pays for it- 


The modern farm home 


A cent a pound Mote 
on 2OOQ pounds of Hogs 


Cl An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 





























ww and make money raisin 
a ee prices. Write toda ee E. 
F_FOY. Box 3, CLINTON, IOWA 


FOY’S BIG PIGEON BOOK 
fal Squab and Poultry Raising. suai 
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apron 





Send ’em along. - 











CROSS-CUT SAWS 


When there’s hard work to be done — tough 
timber to cut — depend on a Simonds Crescent- 
Ground Cross-Cut Saw. It will cut faster and 
easier — k its sharpness pomgee Send for free 
booklet, “ Cross-Cut Saw. 

SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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younger 
they start 
the better 


Y teaching your children to 

brush their teeth with 
Arm & Hammer Baking Soda 
(Bicarbonate of Soda) three 
times a day—after every meal—you can 
go a long way toward assuring them 
the possession of beautiful, healthy 
teeth for the rest of theit lives. 

Arm & Hammer Baking Soda elim- 
inates mouth acids—the very cause of 
tooth decay. Dentists recommend it as 
an ideal dentifrice. Ic has a natural 
‘bite’ that removes film without in- 
jury to the enamel. It is casy to use 
and extremely inexpensive. 

Get another package of Baking Soda 
from your grocer today—for use in the 
bathroom. Make certain of the highest 
quality by insisting on either Arm & 
Hammer Brand or Cow Brand. Soth 
ate the same and have been made by 
the same company for over 80 years. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT COMPANY, Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Provides an effective 
cover—casily opened 
and closed. 


Arm © Hammer Baking Soda 
brings quick velsef from the pain 
of bites, burns and sun 
burn, Make a paste 
‘and apply to the 
affected parts. 














as uses 
FREE — Send the coupon 
for this booklet 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc. (B-7) 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


Please send me valuable free booklet on Bak- 
ing Soda as a household remedy — also send me 
a free set of thirty beautifully colored bird cards. 


PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 











<A voiding Gloom and Glare 


*73 Continued from page 26 Be 


care to have the whole room lighted ex- 
cept for group gatherings, our menfolks 
are apt to want all the lights in the room 
on unless there is some general light. 
Men, I find, are apt to disdain the soft, 
dim lights we women think are pleasant. 
The localized light at the office desk, 
the sewing-machine or behind reading- 
chairs must come from floor or table 
lamps. No one lamp can take care of 
the needs of the whole family. The man 
of the house may be reading near the 
radio, the mother sewing at the other 
side of the room, and the children study- 
ing at a table. Whatever the ar- 
rangement of the light sources, 
make sure that there is no glare 
in any one’s eyes. by 
Never buy a portable 
lamp before you see 
what kind of lighting 
effect it produces. Its; 
height and the depth | 
of its shade govern ‘\,. 
the spread of the light. Pi 
Light ‘it, then sit be- 
side it. Make sure 
that it directs the light 
to the paper in your 
hand and that you can not 





=r= if / 
s 

- 

al 


Skeleton of floor lamp that lights 
room, too 





see the bulb itself. 

Wall brackets are lovely 
for decoration as they make g 
charming spots of color 





teen years ago we thought anybody’s 
bedroom was well lighted with a single 
bulb hanging on a cord, 


Bedrooms Need Three Lights 


OST bedrooms need three lights— 

a little open bowl or ‘decorated 
dome to light the room, a light for the 
mirror and a bed light. 

Unless the room is very small indeed, 
a center fixture is quite unsatisfactory to 
dress by. When you stand before the 
mirror, the light shines on the back of 
your head and not on your face. A wall 

bracket on each side of the mirror or 
a light hung directly above it will 

give the best satisfaction. These 

light you and not the mirror. 

A small lamp on a table 

beside the bed, or a 

clamp-on fixture fast- 

ened to the head of 

the bedstead, makes 

reading in bed solid 
comfort. 

Do not. forget the 
closets. A light set 
directly over the door- 
way inside a _ closet 

door affords great conve- 

nience. It can be operated 
by a pull chain, or by a 

o) switch in the back of the 
door. This turns the light 











about the room, but do not 
put any faith in them for 
general illumination. If 
you were to put in bulbs 


large enough to give any ; Ci - it 





hm on or off as the door opens 


or closes. 
: If your bathroom is of 
I ordinary size, you can light 








sufficiently with the 











light for the room, they 
would be uncomfortably 
bright. Shade them heavily 
and regard them merely as 
ornaments for the walls. 
_ The lights in the dining-room should 
light the table clearly. A dome light, or 
one of the new shower fixtures, will do 
this very effectively. Only make sure 
when your electrician comes to hang it 
that it is not so high that the rays shine 
directly into the eyes of the people 
around the table, nor so low that it hides 
one from another. 
_ Any other lighting in the-dining-room 
is purely for decorative purposes. Wall 
brackets or electric candles for the side- 
board or sewing-table can be used for 
color in the room. 

Bedrooms are rather coming into their 
own in this matter of lighting, too. Fif- 


Good bathroom 
lighting 


bracket lights on each side 
of the mirror. Diffusing 
glass shades are excellent 
for them. 

Modern kitchens, like 
factories, are lighted for efficiency. If 
you have all the light you need where 
you need it, you can hurry the prepara- 
tion of food and hasten the dishwashing 
after the meal. 

The general kitchen light has become 
fairly standardized in the last few years. 
A 100-watt lamp in an enclosed glass 
globe set close ‘to the ceiling gives an 
excellent general light. This used to be 
pure white. If the kitchen is very large, 
a light near the sink will banish shadows. 
Sometimes this can be a wall bracket 
with a dense glass shade, sometimes a 
agg bulb shaded with a small glass 

ome. 











Are you interested in knowing: 


to help you in your work. 
Address 


The Farm Journal 








VALUABLE FREE Book ets 


New ways of perking up your rooms at little expense? 
Right methods of feeding your children? 
Clever ideas for decorating the family’s clothes? 
Best rules for caring for the teeth? 
The latest information on these subjects and dozens of others of equal or more 
interest to housekeepers and home-makers is found in the little booklets, a list 


of which you may have by writing THE FARM JOURNAL. 


Write today for the list, and then from this list select the booklets you need 
They will be sent you absolutely free. 


FARM JOURNAL is very glad to offer you this service. 


THE 


HOME-MAKERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Paris decrees 


the new fashions and Co-Ed at once adapts them for 
women and misses who choose their frocks on Fifth 
Avenue. 


This free booklet of fashions by Co-Ed, pictures 14 
autumn frocks, in actual colors and designs. 


Please write at once stating the name of your favorite 
store in your locality. If there is a Co-Ed dealer in 
your town, you will be advised immediately so that 
you can see and tty on the dresses for yourself. 


CO-ED DRESSMAKERS, Inc 
Dept. E, 221-25 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK 


- a8 featured on FIFTH avenue, a. y. 

















t <a D 
2° 3 Amazing offer! ValuableDiamond 
4 Utility Lamp given FREE to quickly 
introduce the wonderful, new Diamo: 
= Lamp. Has Beautiful Burnished ae Lo 
® Antique Bronze Base. Hand decorated. 
Colorful. A marvelof beauty for any 


. 96% 
ai white light. 20 times brigh 
. fees ¢ s —_ ae 


AGENTS! } 


tribute FREE 





CANNED SOUPS 


are so widely used that the prob- 
lem of flavor becomes im nt. 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce is most 
popular of all era Useatea- 
spoonful or more to each can. 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea & Perrins, 238 West St., N.Y. 








No matter where 
SUNSHINE RADIANT 4° 
‘ul gas heat at thie low cost. 
‘akes and burns its own 








Ll 
122 Factory Bidg., Kan 


STOVINK .fvts aise 

STOVES BLACK 
Restores red or gray stoves or any iron heater to 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 


sohnsen’s Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, 


‘10 Cents Each 


is the price of 


The Farm Journal Dress Patterns 





Catalog containing up-to-date 1928 Fall Styles, 
15 cts. Give number and size of pattern desir 
Please do not send stamps. Address The Farm 


Journal Pattern Service, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FARM FOLKS 
hold 


Music Festival 


HEN everybody’s at home at New- 

field, N. Y., there are about 341 
persons in the village. On acter 
when the farmers from out Trumbull’s 
Corners and Pony Hollow way come in 
to trade, there may be more; but pos- 
sibly not, for a part of Newfield goes to 
the county-seat, whére the stores are 
bigger and the stocks larger and more 
varied. 

Newfield has one street, a few stores, 
and more churches than it needs—and 
the same can be said of its gas stations. 
Pleasant houses are set back from its 

*one street. Ancient trees shade well- 
kept lawns. It is a place of retired farm- 
ers, many of whom made their money in 
Pony Hollow, now given over to a new 
generation of Bohemian farmers. 


A Big Day , 


NE Saturday, last May, visitors 

might have assumed that there was 
either a circus in town, or that all the 
stores were selling everything at less than 
half price. Gleaming in the rain, which 
descended steadily, cars were parked end 
to end along Newfield’s street. But it 
was not a circus nor a sale that drew the 
passengers in these cars. The induce- 
ment was the chance to sing, plus that 
other magnet that draws all Americans— 
a contest. 

On this rainy day, more than 1,000 
persons came for the first annual Tomp- 
kins county rural music festival and 
contest, probably the first event of this 
sort in New York, and possibly the first 
for a much larger area. Participants in 
the program numbered 340; they were 
boys and girls from district schools and 
adults from the country-church choirs. 
As a variant to the music, 20 children 
from Tompkins county, tegether with a 
few from ne _— Schuyler county, vied 
in a story-telling contest. 

Because of the rain, the contests were 
held indoors, one of the churches fur- 
nishing the auditorium. A total of 
$162.50 was distributed in prizes, which 
ranged from $1 to $20, and were pre- 
sented by merchants, bankers, educators 
and private individuals. 

Eleven schools first sang, in rotation, 
two selections: one of their own choice, 
and the other a uniform test piece— 
“Annie Laurie.” Five Sunday-school 
groups then competed, using “‘America 
the Beautiful” as the common test piece 
with an added selection as the individual 
choice of the group. 


They Also Ate 


io the morning program, 200 
persons were served with an excel- 
lent dinner. The repast over, they 
listened with renewed zest, this time to 
the story-telling contest, for which eight 
prizes were offered. 

For the last event, the church was 
packed with an eager audience, which 
overflowed into every available room. 
This was the contest of the seven rural- 
church choirs. The test piece was “The 
Shepherd’s Psalm,” with an additional 
selection by each choir. 

As a fitting a harmonious conclusion . 
jor the day’s ram, the massed choirs 
sang “The S se erd’s Psalm,” and the 
audience departed full of praises for the 
work of the committee, enthusiasm over 
the success of the day’s orem and the 
enjoyment it had provi ed, and a 
determination to make the festival an 
annual event. 
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Dress Better 


Sor much i 
Less Money: 


Send for Big Free Catalog 


See these 
styles in our 
Big Fi 


a rra 
Roberta Cuséy, fainous oa tie best 
Greased woman in France, and by 

an Hueson, ‘‘Miss Universe’’—the 

Beauty Queen of the World. 
t miss seeing moe 6 

fashions. Coupon 
brings your cepy— Tree. 

Our Matchless Service 
toabop from thie wonderful book, Ys will 


Se names vary on Che 
wear. Weare now in our 
for FREE Catalog now. 


use Reta ae eras 


pov gh ST articles for the 
































Chicago Mail Order Co. 


Dept 41 | Chicag ilinoi 
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Direct From Our Factory 


Today’s greatest radio! 
Truly sensational offer! | $§000.00 





The 8-tube PACKARD Saag vasa 
A.C.$250 Electric Radio GUARANTEE 


shipped to any home in 
the U.S. at direct-from- ~ 
factory price of only $99. And to prove our 
claims we will ship this set to your home on 


30 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL! 


The PACKARD Engineers have invented 
this most unusual, powerful SUPER-8 Tube 
Radio. The volume and tone quality is astonish- 
ing. Selectivity and long-distance reception is 
remarkable. Leading radio engineers unani- 
mously agree that there is no better radio made 
—regardless of price. 


Let us prove this by shipping a set to your 
home on 30 days’ trial. Examine the set from 
A to Z, Let the most exacting critics pass on its 
merits, And if, after the 30 day trial period, you 
are convinced that the Packard 8-tube Electric 
is fully the equal of any console radio set selling 
up to $250, you may keep it at our factory price 
of only $99 — otherwise, return it. 


This marvelous set combines every new 
scientific development in receiving sets — pos- 
sessing beauty, refinement, durability. Gets ev- 
erything on the air from coast to coast —loudly, 
clearly and distinctly. Only one dial to tune. 


You Save theJ obbers’,Dealers’ 
and Salesmen’s Profits 


The Packard Radio is shipped direct from our 
| omy of the in-between profits are Gadpated 
from the price of the set, and instead of paying $2 
you pay only $99. Quantity production, eeonomy .~ 
selli only a small profit for the manufacturer, 
astounding offer 





PACKARD RADIO Co. 








New ve 


Match Ligh GENERATORS} 


FIT ALL MAKES LAMPS — LANTERNS 
Guaranteed 2 Makes your light like 
new. gy mye be with @ I generator troubles. More 
light. Less Mantles last longer—do not 
tices 2 new generators all the 
time. 35c epaid. Be sure to state make of 

t. FREE circular or shbwe cuts of generators for 

makes. Order today. 

Wood Fibre Mantles_ 
Do you have trouble with your mantios 


















pressure lam 
lu have 1 or 2 mantle 
"i ‘ 1.00 ber .- for 2 
—— oy 1: per doz. for one 
mantio prepaid. 

parm a more. Use our new combi- 
nation 300 can — lantern-heater. In- 
intetight hich o ‘ows Hl Holds ie iil gain fuel. 
e¢ Lamps, Lanterns, Heaters, Fiat 
om, | yy BS hae Oil Burners. Write for Free Cir- 


»PIEPGRAS LIGHT CO.. 393 Powers Bldg. Tinley Park, Il. 


cracking or falling off easily? 

for sample. poh 
mantles made. Fits all makes gasoline, 
kerosene, air- ps — lan- 
fixtures. 2 for 






















For showing Your Neighbors this 
amazing NEW Way to 


Be My Expert in Your Locality 
just poeint a man in your focality at once 
Prevention Ex Inspect 





~m PACKARD 


SUPER 8—$250 A.C. 


ELECTRIC RADIO 





WORLD'S GREATEST RADIO 
Eight A. C. tubes and 1 full-wave 
rectifying tube. Simple to oper- 
ate. Connect the plug to electrio 
socket and turn switch. Only 1 
dial to tune. 100% electric. In 
handsome walnut cabinet. Metal 
trimming finished in old gold. 
Built-in powerful speaker. Size 
of cabinet, 54” high, 














27” wide, 











Packard Radios are also 
made for BATTERY 
OPERATION 
Priced as low as $53 


Don’t miss this opportunity. Send letter or al 
at once for full information about the PAG ARD 
A.C.—8 TUBE ELECTRIC RADIO and our lib- 
eral 30 days’ free trial offer. No — = on 
your part. Our ,000.00 cash bond ¥ 
our guarantee. Bo not delay —WRITE TODA 


2323 Milwaukee Ave. 
Dept. 335 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LEFT OVER CUTS 


can be made into delightful dishes. 
A stew, a hash, a meat pie or 


croquette is an appeticing meal 
when well seasoned 


LEA & PERRINS’ 


SAUCE 


Send postal for our free recipe booklet. 
Lea @ Perrins, 238 West St., N.Y. 





Bath Cabinet, Direct from Factory 


$23.50 delivered 


For tub or Turkish bath. 
Convenient, practical. 
Complete with oil burner. 
“Handsome appearance of 
beautifully enameled sheet 
metal. No plumbing i aeeeee. 
Well made, guaranteed opine 
absolute satisfaction. 

today for illustrated folder. 


Roberts Metallic Bath Tub Co. 
734 Meldrum Ave. Dept. 67 Detroit, Mich. 










TRIAL 
every week 13 WEEKS 
Teen salethens $1A YEAR 25 CENTS 
~ know the Pathfinder and will like it--the every- 
im week news “* est from the Nation's Center. 4 
interestin; — different--nothing is ay 
it. Washi oasip. pol tits ca. science, trav 
fun, lots o Porat instru . en 


13 weeks- 
mae or $1 for full y 


Wil Pathander, Dept. 102, Washington, D.C. 
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RECIPES 
from 
Hither and Yon 


CUBAN CHICKEN 


3 tablespoons butter 2 onions, diced 


2\4 cups strained to- 1 cup water 
matoes 1 clove 
: green popper. diced 1 teaspoon paprika 
1 sprig parsle Pepper 
3% teaspoons y alt 1 cup rice, uncooked 
1 chicken 1 chopped pimiento 


14% cups peas 

Clean and cut the chicken as for fry- 
ing. Put the butter in the cooker. When 
this is hot, brown the diced onions in it. 
Then add the tomatoes, water, green 
pepper, paprika, clove, parsley, salt, 
pepper and chicken. Bring to the boiling 
point over the direct flame. Place the 
cover on the utensil, place on base, and 
turn the flame low. Continue cooking 
one hour, then open the utensil, add the 
rice, peas, pimiento; cover, bring to the 
boiling point over a direct flame, then 
place on the base. Turn the flame low 
and continue cooking one more hour. 
Serve hot. 


STUFFED BACON ROLLS 


2% cups bread crumbs 3 tablespoons minced 
1 egg green pepper 
4 cup milk 16 cup celery, chopped 
A little onion juice fine 
Prepare a moist dressing of the in- 
gredients. Make balls about size of 
walnut. Roll the bacon around ball, 
leaving the ends open. Broil or cook in 
the oven until bacon is crisp. 


SCANDINAVIAN NUT COOKIES 
1 cup white sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup brown sugar Pinch of salt 
1 cup nuts 3 eggs—well beaten 
1 cup butter (scant) 4 cups flour 
2 teaspoons baking-powder . 
Roll into loaf in evening and set in cool 
place. In the morning cut off thin slices 
and bake. 


SWISS TOMATO SANDWICH 


12 slices toast 6 tablespoons butter or 
12 slices bacon mayonnaise 
3 or 4 tomatoes 

On each piece of buttered toast place 
a thin slice of Swiss cheese, two slices of 
crisp bacon and a slice of tomato. Cover 
with another slice of buttered toast. 
This makes an excellent Sunday night 
luncheon dish. 


SOUR CREAM SPICE CAKE 


4 cup fat 44 teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon baking-powder 
2 eggs 2 cups flour 
2\4 teaspoons cin- V4 cup raisins 
namon 1 cup sour cream 


l4 teaspoon nutmeg 14 teaspoon cloves 


Cream fat and sugar, add well-beaten 
eggs. Sift dry ingredients, add flour 
mixture and cream alternately to egg 
mixture. Beat thoroughly and pour into 
layer pans. Bake 25 minutes in moder- 
ate oven. 


HONEY LEMONADE 
2 lemons 6 tablespoons honey 
1 orange 4 cups water 
Squeeze juice from the fruit and add 
honey and water. Chill and serve. 


DAFFODIL MERINGUE 
2 tablespoons granu-_ Pinch of salt 
lated tapioca 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
4 cup honey 
1 pint boiling milk 


Moisten. the granulated tapioca with 


3 eggs 
1 tablespoon butter . 


cold water and stir it into the boiling” 


water. Salt and cook until clear. Beat 
the yolks of the eggs and beat in the 
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honey with the lemon juice and butter. 
Add this gradually to the tapioca and 
cook over hot water until it thickens— 
about 20 minutes. Pour into a buttered 
dish, adding a little candied lemon peel 
if desired. Cover with a meringue made 
from the whites of the eggs beaten with 
three tablespoons of honey or sugar, and 
bake to a delicate fawn color. 


STUFFED GREEN PEPPERS 


1 cup chopped ham 2 cups peas 
3 tablespoons butter 1¢ teaspoon ‘celery salt 
44 teaspoon salt 1g teaspoon pepper 


Remove stem end of 6 peppers, seeds 
and veins. Stuff and bake 20 minutes 
or until pepper is tender. 


APPLE CRISP 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 
16 cup water 

% cup flour 


4 cups sliced apples 
7 tablespoons butter 
1 cup sugar 


Cut six or eight apples into one-fourth- 
inch slices. Butter a baking-dish, add 
the apples and pour over the water and 
cinnamon. Work together with the 
sugar, flour and butter until crumbly. 
Spread over the apple mixture and bake 
uncovered. Serve while warm with 
whipped cream. 


Cc-Z 9 


Last of the Garden 


*72) Continued from page 18 Be 


then dip into clean jars and seal hot. Be 
careful that salt water is washed off, or 
the pickle will have a too salty taste. 
The vegetables keep their ae and 
shape well. 


Canned Cauliflower, Select fresh, firm 
Cabbage or Greens vegetables, wash 

and prepare for 
cooking, heat in saucepan until boiling 
clear through, then dip into hot jars, 
add 1 teaspoon salt per quart, and ad- 
just lids. Process three hours in hot- 
water bath, or one hour in pressure 
cooker at 20 pounds pressure. If 1 tea- 
spoon lemon juice is added to each pint 
jar, the processing time is only two hours 
in wash-boiler. 


Catsup Eight quarts strained pulp of 
ripe tomatoes, green grapes or 
cranberries, 44 teaspoon ground cinna- 
mon, % Be Row. cayenne pepper, 1 
teaspoon paprika, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 
cups strong vinegar, 1 cup sugar, % tea- 
spoon powdered allspice. Cook down 
until thick, in very slow oven, waterless 
cooker or aluminum preserving-kettle 
with heavy bottom. Stir often to pre- 
vent sticking, and pour into bottles, 
leaving an inch space at the top, seal 
with crown caps, process ten minutes. 
You may fill bottles entirely full, cap or 
cork with boiled corks, dip into paraffin 
and store away in a dark, cool cellar. 














Bobby: “Aw, Ma! please don’t rub 

my face any more. It ain’t dirt— 

you know I must be naturally dark- 
skinned’’ 


The Quickest, 


Easiest way 


to make a 
Perfect Jam 
or Jelly! 


With only one minute’s boiling 
your fruit now jells perfectly every 
time. You get 50% more jam or jelly 
because you save all the juice which 
used to boil away. You save the 
delicate, natural fresh fruit color 
and flavor. 


WITH Certo it’s all so simple 


that you wonder. someone 
didn’t think of it before! 


In order to get a perfect jam or jelly 
texture you must have correct pro- 
portions of fruit or fruit juice, sugar 
and that natural jellifying substance 
which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. 

The common deficiency of this 
jellifying substance has been respon- 
sible for most of the jam and jelly 
making failures in the past. Some 
fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few 
fruits have enough of it to jellify all 


FREE: Nearly 100 
recipes for jams, 
jellies and marma- 
lades, and booklet 
beautifully illus- 
trated in color 
showing new and 
interesting ways to 
serve them. Just 
mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half- 
bottle of Certo send 
10c(stampsorcoin). * 
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the juice they contain, and all fruits. 
lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural 
jellifying substance from fruit, re- 
fined, concentrated, and bottled it 
for your convenient use. This is Certo. 
With Certo any kind of fruit—even 
those you have never before heen 
able to use for jelly—will now jell 
perfectly every time—with only a 
minute’s boiling. 

This short boiling saves the fruit juice 
which used to boil away, so that with 
Certo you get half again more jam or jelly 
from your fruit. It also saves all the nat- 
ural color and delicious flavor of the fruit 
which used to boil away in steam. 


We have worked out in our testing 
kitchens accurate recipes for all kinds of 
jams and jellies—nearly one hundred in 
all. A booklet containing these recipes is 
under the label of each 
bottle of Certo. Get Certo 
from your grocer today. 


MISS ALICE BRADLEY, 
Principal of Miss Farmer's 
School of Cookery and Cook- 
ing Editor of Women’s Home 
Companion, says of Certo: 

‘I strongly advise all house- 
wives to make their jams and 
jellies with Certo because:— 

It’s easier—Takes only one 
minute's boiling. 

Tastes better — No flavor 
boiled away. 

Better color—Noet dark- 
ened by long boiling. 

No worry—Never fails te 
set. 

It’s economical— Fifty per 
cent more from given amount 
of fruit and no 
waste from 
Sailures.”” 

















Certo Corporation, 244 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(If you live in Canada, address: Certo, Cobourg, Ont.) 
Please send me free vecipes and booklet in color on jams, jelliee and 
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Dijer-Kiss Face | 
Powder—petal- 
smooth .. 6c © 


WOMEN marveled —men 
were intrigued! Overnight 
the pale calla-lily had turned i 
flaming peony... p 
She had discovered the en- i 
chanting allure of a fra- ; 
grance!l Now her talc, her 
toilet-water, sachet, face 
powder... all breathed the : 
parfum of love...romance 3 
— Djer-Kiss, the unforget- 4 
able fragrance that adds : 
magnetism to beauty! 















Alfred H. Smith Co., Sole Importers 
New York . . Paris . . Montreal 
Chicago . . Los Angeles 


DJER-KISS 
TOILET WATER 
—the fragrance 
magnetique! $2.00 


DJER-KISS8S 

TALC — chiffon- 

soft! Enchanting! 
S50 
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KEEP MONEY in 


Own Name 
‘By Aunt Harriet 


HOULD a bride have her own bank 


2 account, if she has inherited, earned 
or saved money herself? The answer to 
this question must be very carefully con- 
sidered. J.C. R. 


If a young woman about to be mar- 
ried has money that she has earned or 
inherited, shall she keep it in her own 
name? If a woman earns money after 
she is married, shall she have it in her 
own right and for her children afterward? 
Most emphatically yes, with all the 
emphasis to be placed on that yes. Let 
it always be remembered that the right 
kind of man will prefer to have his wife 
keep her own money in her own name, 
and the other kind of man is not to be 
trusted. 

Looking at it in a common-sense way, 
the money will earn just as much in her 
name as in his, and if she wishes to use 
the income of it for family needs or 
emergencies, she can do so. In the 
meantime, she can keep it as a safe, per- 
manent investment for her and the 
children, to be used in case of misfortune 
or death. Moreover, she can will her 
husband a life interest in her estate, 
should she care to do so, but every 
woman is happier, more contented, more 
efficient and more businesslike if she has 
her own money, however small the 
amount. 

Should the woman manage her own 
property? Most certainly! There would 
be fewer tragedies when men die, leaving 
their widows to manage affairs, if the 
women had been prepared for such 
emergencies through business knowledge. 
Women will take fewer risks than men, 
and the wife and mother should seek out 
some safe, conservative investment for 
her funds and add to them if she can. 

Many a woman makes a great mistake 
by buying a house in the nearest town 
“‘so we will be sure of a home in case 
something happens,” as she puts it. 
Now, if she is a good judge of town 
property, which most country women are 
not, and if she is sure her husband has 
time and inclination to keep the property 
in repair, free of charge to her, it may be 
profitable to buy a house; but taxes, 
repairs, insurance and losses through poor 
tenants very often render such an in- 
vestment undesirable. 

There are women who can invest in a 
small flock of sheep, young cattle, clover 
seed or chickens, and by shrewd selling 
and buying add to their little hoard, but 
for most women, government bonds prove 
the safest investment. A woman in- 
vested in ten bushels of clover seed once 
upon a time and doubled her money in 
one year, but it did not “‘go to her head.” 

There is a fascination in seeing one’s 
own money grow that can never come 
from unlimited funds handed to one by 
father or husband. You may never need 
the money, but there are chances that it 
may be a wonderful help in sickness or 
misfortune, and certainly no woman can 
afford to miss the business training which 
the making and saving and investing of 
money bring, nor the joy of feeling her- 
self independent and efficient and a real 
partner in the marriage contract. 
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A “Welcome Freshman” Party 


High school or college committees in need of some- 
thing different for “icebreakers’’ at the first party 
in the fall, given for new students, will appreciate 
the ideas found in this iption. Accompany 
request with stamped, addressed envelope. Aunt 
Harriet, The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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antiseptic 








At al] DRUGGISTS $1.25 
Send for free trial bottle 
W. F.YOUNG, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 











Do away forever with the drudgery 


and economical invention on the 


- Neve of wood or coal. The most simple 
| 


market is now giving perfect satis- 


faction to enthusiastic users everywhere. 
Burns 56% Air—4% Cheap Oil 
The Okay Oil Bui 


minutes. Nonoisy motor or complica 
Costs Only a Few Dollars 





rner fits in_ the fire box of 
any range, stove or furnace. Installed inafew 


( Heats as well as higher priced oil burners 


without ey or gas. Simply turn one 
e: 


valve and you have all the 


at you want. Cleaner and 


better for heating and cooking. psterantional Model 5A 


approved by National Underwriters’ 
rs everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


boratories and 


Try this wonderful burner right in your own home at 
our risk. Act guickly and get our special low introduc- 
tory price. Sold under absolute money-back guarantee. 
Write at once for free booklet on home heating and free 


burner offer. We want s 
or full-time 
home—If $150.00 to 
you write or wire us for our Protected Territory Offer. 
OKAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1501 South Spring Ave., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. S-203 


pare 
immediately — sell at 
.00 a month or more interesta 
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= 0-9 8 0 
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REMOVES DANDRUFF 
STOPS HAIR FALLING 


DS Fas been used with 
> success for more than 40_years 


AND FADED HAIR 
> 60¢E419° at all drugdists 
HISCOX CHEMICAL 


hen tees tia Bhar 


BEAUTY TO GRAY 






PATCHOGUE, NY. 
use | 

















FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


have afforded the sweetest and most satis 
factory method of caring for the skin and hair. 
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Skin Like Ivory! 
Now a New Kind of Facial 


Creme Brings Amazing New 
Results, or Your Money Back. 





your skin outlines freckles pores 











Skin like ivory! No freckles . .. no 
blackheads . . . mo more fine lines . . . 
cleared of every tiny imperfection and 
smoothed to flawless texture ... soft, 
supple, creamy-white! Do you want such 
superbskin beauty? Then try one jar of 
mew-type facial creme. .. ,. 


Gervaase GrahamBeauty Secret 
A Complete Skin Treatment 


Not a cold cream .. . not a bleach cream 
; . not a skin food, you may expect Beauty 
Secret to surpass them all. In this one creme 
I have succeeded in blending the best beauty 
helps ever known . . . and I have multiplied 
their benefits. Now expect new things from 
your facial creme! 

Beauty Secret has the power to whiten the 
skin a new, safe way, and nothing is more 
wonderful than a milky white complexion. 
This is but one benefit. Freckles steadily fade 
out. Blackheads dissolve completely. Another 
amazing tendency of Beauty Secret is to re- 
duce coarse pores to smoothest, finest texture. 
Beauty Secret not only cleanses the skin . . 
it stimulates, tones, firms. Tonic oils impart 
a supple elasticity that in the greatest degree 
smooths out fine lines and crowsfeet. Now, 
for the first time, a complete facial cream. 
Now results that you can really see! 


POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


This six-fold creme costs very little more 
than the most ordinary cleansing cream. 
am introducing Beauty Secret in double size 
jars at only $1.50—not only an amazing creme 
but an exceptional value as well. Use it as you would 
any cream for one or two weeks. Then, if not more 
than delighted, I will refund full price for the asking. 
Send no money. Simply mail coupon below, and when 
the package arrives pay postman only $1.50. Mail 
coupon today to (Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 
Dept. 9-FJ . 25 W. Illinois Stt, Chicago, Ill. 

(Canadian Address: 61 College St., Toronto, Ont.) 


ceusseussssesessse KIAIL, NOW ‘eeneeesecessescee 


(Mrs.) GERVAISE GRAHAM, 

Dept 9-FJ 25 W. Illinois St., Chicago. 
Send me, postage prepaid, a double size jar 

of your new Beauty Secret. On arrival, I will 

pay postman only $1.50. If not delighted I 

understand you guarantee to refund my money. 








Name 
Have you a special beauty roblem? Write to Name PTT TTI TTiTiT it tii ttt e 
9 tap Bettina Lee of The Farm Journal about it and NE Ca | ns oo oan in Capdpnee OanEnE . 
get help. Send stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
pn. z Town......-.+- + SUAte s+asceccee 








Take Heed 


how you 


STAND 
‘By Bettina Lee 


OT only gracefulness, but also our 

health and the prevention of ex- 
cessive fatigue, depend a great deal upon 
posture—the way we stand, sit and 
walk. That is why it is most important 
that the woman who has much work to 
do, and yet wants to have energy left to 
enjoy life and to give pleasure to others, 
should guard against habits of incorrect 
posture. 

Let us consider first the standing posi- 
tion. The weight should be on the balls 
of the feet, the chest up, the chin slightly 
back but in line with the chest, the feet 
exactly parallel, the arms drop easily 
at the sides. To see that your body is in 
perfect balance when you are standing, 
rise on your toes and sink down again. 
When you stand with your chest droop- 
ing, your stomach out and your spine 
curved, you appear at a disadvantage; 
and what is worse, this position causes 
your vital organs to be displaced. 

In walking, the first thing is to start 
right with the correct standing position. 
The toes should point straight to the 
front or be turned in the fraction of an 
inch. To stand or walk with the toes 
pointing out produces awkwardness and 
often leads to foot troubles, such as 
fallen arches. 


S you walk, the heel and toes of the 
extended foot should strike ground 

at the same time, never the heel first. 
When one foot touches the ground, the 
heel of the other foot should rise. This 
throws your weight forward on the toes 
and prepares you for the next step. Both 
heels should not be on the ground at the 
same time. To avoid the clumping step 
which is ungainly, the legs should swing 
freely from the hips and not from the 


nees. 
The steps should be even, about twice 
the length of one’s foot for a graceful 
effect. In a mirror, watch yourself walk 
and select the length of “Ye that is best 
suited to your height and length of leg. 
If you find yourself inclined to swing 
your arms to and fro as you walk, make 
it a point to carry a book or small case 
in one hand until you have broken this 
habit and can let the arms hang quietly 
at the sides. 


HE chief secrets of comfort and grace 

in sitting are keeping the spine straight 
so that it will do its work of supporting 
the head and not put that job off on the 
neck alone, and holding up the chest so 
that the lungs will not be crowded or the 
intestines displaced. Some people sit on 
the end of their spines.instead of on the 
fleshy cushions Nature has provided; 
some drop their chests and shoulders so 
the stomach has a great weight to bear. 

The legs, in a sitting position, should 
never be wide apart or curled under the 
chair. If they are crossed, it is usually 
more flattering to cross them at the 
ankles rather than higher up. The arms 
should rest naturally in the lap. 

Sometimes when you are seated, try 
relaxing and see if you are not holdi 

our limbs much more stiffly than ne 

oe, Learn to relax, and you will give 
that impression of composure and seren- 
ity which we all like so well. 
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Posed by Miss Vidor says: 


FLORENCE a hate colepe a 
rt Satin 
VIDOR which has distinc: 
Star i y tion a rm, 
Pusatonied ay ye half 
t 
Pictures whas one would 
expect. The fur. 
= pS 1 ae <i that 
- selected are 
Satin Dress wonsactal values 
too.” 
$895 PLORENCE VIDOR 


Miss Florence Vidor 
Miss Esther Ralston 
and Miss Ruth Taylor 


Have Aided in 
the Selection of the 
Styles in the New 


HAMILTON CATALOG! 


You will surely want to see the actual photographs of 
these stars in the styles they have selected and hun- 
dreds of other smart coats and frocks that represent 
the last word from New York and Paris. 
Fur trimmed Coats as low as $9.95 ... Silk and Cloth 
Dresses as low as $4.98... the new hats ... Shoes... 
Boys’ Clothing ... Underwear, in fact everything for 
the entire family! 
You will save at least $5.00 and perhaps $10.00 ... for 
you are buying direct from the manufacturer at little 
more than wholesale prices! 

We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 

to be the Lowest in America! 

If, before December 15th, zo om val the 


same or similar merchand - 
ue for less, we will refund the z 










SEND |) © 
TODAY xt 


For your 


copy 
beautiful 





reer Gl 
ITS 


. FREE/ 


pon ere eee cee centres 


HAMILTON GARMENT CO. 


Dept. 29, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE your Fashion 
of smart Fifth Avenue Styles for Fall. 
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nervous tension and provides lasting 
refreshment during the hot day. 


It aids digestion, too. 








Between smokes or 
when you can’t smoke— 
WRIGLEY’S relieves the 


After every meal 
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WANTED 


he Farm Journal can use a few 
more reliable, steady men with 
, cars, who are not afraid of bad 

weather, roads and work. Selling 
experience not necessary but help- 
ful. We give you free training. 
Any man with a knowledge of 
farming and a desire to better his 
condition can make money in the 
exclusive territory assigned him. 
The opportunities offered for ad- 
vancement and a permanent future 
can not be explained without a 
personal interview. 
For application blank and infor- 
mation, write our nearest office, 
giving name, address, age, and 


phone number, 
ournal 
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1 Red, 1 White and 2 Pink $1. 25 Darwin 
= #: Be Ein $1. 8 Hya- 
e . co! rapevines 2 year 
$1— (prepaid). Order from this ad. Wholesale list free. 


WELCH ‘NURSERY 





SHENANDOAH, IOWA. 





pth 
i 
u 
only 39¢ each. Send check, money order, or 
sent C. O ide. 


shown in 
for free copy today—now Th 
radio bargains — newest coast-to-coast sets, 
speakers, parts, suppliee—all at lowest prices. 


BARAWIK CO. Ziiacous-A. 





BARGAIN/;5, 


GUARANTEED® 





For clear reception on election news, mar- 
ket news, etc., your radio set should have 
eres 









new tubes. Why pay $2.007 
e chance to get guaranteed h 
ality 201A type radio tubes for 


. D. ree 
ain tubes_and other bargains are 
awik’s Big Radio Guide. Send 

! Thousands of other 


Send Now for Free Radio Guide 














on the rich wheat lands of Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Full of vitality, plump, with small and light 
grains removed. 
or other weed seeds. 
bushels 
Catalog and samples free. 


RICH 





HEAT 
for Seed 


Pure, sound, heavy-yielding! 
Grown from hand-picked seed 


No smut, garlic, rye, cockle 
Produces 5 to 10 more 
Less seed required. 


to the acre. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., 
Box 40, Landisville, Lancaster Co., Pa. 





Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s 
price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. 

Process F. J. Co., 





wash her hands carefully before touching 
other wares. 

Before Streeker came to dinner he 
dashed down to the brook and made 
prolonged ablutions. When he appeared, 
he was wearing his khaki. 


FORTNIGHT passed at the Spa. 

Life grew steadily easier for- Rhoda 
Wray. She no longer bore the respon- 
sibility of gas, oil or water. Streeker 
washed the windows, swept out the Spa, 
cleaned the oil-stove, watered the gar- 
den, weeded it, kept the place in apple- 
pie order. He, himself, underneath 
overalls inevitably greasy, was in order, 
too. His light skin, now that the beard 
was gone, was clearing and tanning. His 
eyes cleared, too. 

Under a regimen of regular, whole- 
some food and regular unbroken sleep, 
these changes seemed but to accent a 
deeper, all-pervading change. An air of 
self-possession straightened his shoulders, 
seemed to add to his height. At her 
first sight of him, Rhoda had put his 
age at 50. Now she realized that he 
was on her side of 40—-she was 37. He 
was becoming a fine, vigorous, upstand- 
ing type of man—almost handsome. He 
was active and steady—Rhoda . found 
herself watching his rapid, sure move- 
ments. 

Dottie had completely accepted him 
as one of the family. She chatted with 
him freely, and he helped her put to- 
gether and drape an imposing dressing- 
table, made from a trio of packing-cases, 
which it became her whim to possess. 
He did errands for her in Boulder— 
brought back a compact and lip-stick 
for her. 

One day, “Don’t you want me to clean 
out that supply closet of yours, Mrs. 
Wray?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, would you?” Rhoda asked, grate- 
fully. “I’ve been meaning to get at 
that for a week, but seems as if I could 
never find just the right time.” 

“T’ll take everything out and wash 
the place good. Then I'll get rid of all 
them empty cans and boxes.” 


TREEKER got to work at once. 

Boxes, cartons, tins began to file off 
the shelves. Rhoda was busy with ac- 
counts at the desk. Suddenly she heard 
an ejaculation from her companion. She 
glanced over to him. Streeker’s head 
was turned over his shoulder in her 
direction. His eyes blazed with anger. 
In his hand he held what, for a moment, 
turned her white as a sheet. 

“‘Didn’t you tell me you didn’t have no 
whey in this dump?” he demanded, 
roughly. 

“‘What I said was,” Rhoda answered 
steadily, “‘that there was no whisky in 
this Spa. That was true, when I said it, 
because the whisky was in the bedroom.” 

Streeker’s eyes contracted to slits: 
he was thinking. ‘God, I’ve got it! I 
know what you did. You cooked every 
bit of food you gave me in whisky.” 

“Yes,”” Rhoda admitted, “I did.” 

He stared at her for a moment from 
his narrowed eyes. Then he laughed. 
“You had a gall!’ he sneered. “I 
thought my food tasted so because the 
bootleg was bad. I'll beat it right over 
to Boulder Brook now and get a quart.” 

Rhoda shook inwardly, but she said 
nothing. She continued to meet his 
baleful blue gaze with her steady gray 
one. 

They might have kept up this duel of 
eyes indefinitely. But suddenly a car 
jarred from the road, wabbled across the 
stretch of sand and came to rest under 
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the canopy. Mechanically Rhoda arose 
and went to the door. 

Another road-rat! Was ker life going 
to be filled with road-rats? Streeker had, 
on first appearance, seemed unsightly 
enough; but this one was a horror. Filthy, 
evil face—blotched skin, red-lidded, 
rheumy eyes—he reeked many odors, 
the most penetrating—whisky. 

“Say, lady,’”’ he implored, hoarsely, 
“give a poor guy some gas, won’t you?” 

“T’m very sorry,’ Rhoda said, civilly, 
“but I can’t do that.” 

“Oh, -yes -you can, lady,”. the road- 
rat declared. “You can’t tell me that a 
lady living with a little girl all alone out 
here, away off from everybody, won’t 
have no sympathy for a poor fellow 
like me.” 

Rhoda recognized the: implication in 
his words. “I’m very sorry,” she re- 
peated, “‘but I can’t give it to you.” 

“Well, then, lady’—the tramp sud- 
denly threw a rough violence into his 
voice—“‘if you can’t give it to me, I 
guess I gotta take it. And if you got a 
piece of change in the cash-register, I 
guess I gotta take that, too.” He 
jumped out of his car. 

Suddenly Rhoda felt herself swept 
aside as by a hurricane. What might have 
been a tiger leaped past her. Ahead of 
it shot a long arm ending in a fist. That 
fist connected in an impact, horribly 
emphatic as of bone against bone, with 
the tramp’s face. 

At the end of ten chaotic seconds the 
tramp was sitting on the ground, weakly 
sopping a stream of blood from his nose, 
meekly looking up at Streeker from the 
eye that was not shut, sullenly listening 
to Streeker’s remarks. He wobbled 
away in his flivver across the sandy 
amphitheater. Presently the noisy chug 
dropped into silence. 


TREEKER, who had been listening 

and watching, turned to Rhoda. 
“Excuse me for what I just spilled,’ he 
proceeded humbly. “You was right to 
do what you did. What did you know 
about me—you a woman alone with a 
pretty little daughter like Dottie. I 
might have been the worst bum in the 
world, for all you knew. But you took 
me in and cleaned me up and made a 
man of me. I was a tramp, but.I wasn’t 
a bum. 

“TI didn’t get it—the guts you showed 
—until that—that rummy tried to hold 
you up. God, I don’t know what would 
have happened to you if I hadn’t been 
here. I sorta got peeved over the whisky 
—TI felt you’d made a monkey outta me. 
You know how a man is 

“But, listen, I’m no bum. I gotta 
buried roll in the bank at Boulder 
Brook—jess a few hundreds. I want 
you to let me go into partnership with 
you. I'll pay for my share in money and 
work. I'll more than earn my board. 
I'll help to make this the grandest little 
Spa in the whole state. And I give you 
my word, I’ll never touch another drink. 
I never did drink, right. I was just 
gettin’ going when you stopped me. 
How about it—will you take me for a 
partner, Rhoda?” 

His eyes bored through her just as, 
when he first arrived, they had bored 
through her. But they seemed humble 
now, though they were asking for more 
than his lips asked. 

“Yes, Edward,” -Rhoda answered, 
faintly, “I’ll take you for a partner.” 
Her eyes met that unspoken question 
with a voiceless answer. 


THE END 





——- _ 

The Household Editor of The Farm Jour- 
nal will answer questions relating to the 
home—furnishing, child-care, recipes, can- 
ning, pickling, etc. Stamp, please. 

























































Well Fixed For Life! 


---$100 A Week 
Steady Earnings! 


-- -A Fine Pleasure Car! 
-- -A Beautiful New Home! 
- - -An Interesting Business! 


What More 
Could You 
Want? 


Is there any red-blooded man 
who doesn’t want to be his own 
boss—keep all of his own profits? 

BUT, lack of business experi- 
ence, lack of capital or some other 

tacle has always stood in the 
way. With this mighty Company 
Bert Funk, Illinois there is nothing to hold you back. 

$100 a week! You don’t need capital or experi- 
dress on request ence. You simply supply such 
A little over a year ago he married daily necessities as food products, 


and took his bride to a beautiful new soaps, cleansers, farm and bh 
home he had built for her out of his remedies, etc., to wen ges 


Watking geokte. He ti "wall head customers who welcome you. 


for life” and he finds the distributing — ee ae ae 


of Watkins Products a delighful, in- as well fixed as Bert Funk, with all 



























teresting business. Mr. Funk says, : ; : 

“I would rather distribute Watkins | {ho S0%¢ hinge of, life and bie 

Products than eat.” .« as Bert Funk did—mail this cou- 
pon today. 





Yau Tew Cat Wile.” kw es is he ht de ee ae 
Big Money Right I would like to know how to make big money in 
From Th e Start! the Watkins business like Bert Funk. 
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“SEVERAL ESTABLISHED 
ROUTES Available in Your 
State.” If a future of finan- 
cial success interests you, mail 


this coupon today. 


E 
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THE J. R. WATKINS COMPANY 
330 Liberty St., Winona, Minnesota 





FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
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ee FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANTED. 


























High School] Course 
Tew Awe (F-]ec§ You can complete 


this simplified 








METAL 
tele] al. fe 
Cabo pena > 


RY = vy 

side two years. M all for entrance college Y : 

and the, leading professions,” This" and oad tok LODAY & wh ‘(| ” 
AMERICAN SCHOOL ~ a=) ON weg eye He: 

Dept. H-635, Drexel Ave. & 56th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO) BIGGEST VALUE-LOWESTC LOWEST COST 

your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 


, ete., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
ok egg natal Guliins manera. ae 
users. 





























ONE-MAN SAW MILL 























Strout’s Big New Farm 
Catalog, Just Out! 

96 refng crops pages, money mnabing equivped Farms = 

states. ve time & money—write today for free copy. 

STROUT AGENCY, 255-FB 4th Ave., New York City 


















Murray 


FACTORY 


RW the WORLD'S FINEST TIRE \ 





Bred oe So eS 
The famous JUSTICE and JUSTICE 
MASTER TREAD tires were made 














FREE Ni 








with each order by MURRAY . 
for 2 TIRES A 

received during 3 on care of tires. 
SEPTEMBER Jap Free Book iii" 

gf Hf ; Also write for complete price list. 

MAIL LGUs “peuvery FREE | 15000 MILES Guaranteed 

THE . LOOK AT THESE PRICES 
COU PO.N ica. was | a 


BALLOON SIZES arly Py | 
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THREE GRADES OF TIRES AND TUBES 
25000 babes 15000 Miles 8000 Miles 

We sell direct, one profit, and beat big mail order houses on qual- 

er ree for a tire and tube on approval. Your money 


sfiet 


such wonderful ser- 
vice out of the old JUS- 
TICE and JUSTICE MASTER, 
read these astonishing facts: 


. ©. BD. 
i” APPROVAL 






For years we made more tires that were sold by mail 


than any other tire manufacturer. For 15 years we PAY TRANSPORTATION 
made the famous Justice Tires and Tubes for the largest diturra 


mail-order house in the world, and made them famous. 
oe note at bottom. ) r N. a 
le are now making a tire that is even a 
MURRAY Send for it—at our expense. If not satisfied ee ase uber se mae 
. sod the a ‘ 
— you can return it without a cent of cost. *Mete~ Dur ates Gece aah nda abs ter cramer intestine els 4 cal 
we bave ever built ro we. and ff you «are 
not 100% «at istied upon delivery of your 
order we will gladly refund 
your money and pay re- 
tura trasaportation 
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“Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting” 


°50 105125 Weekly 
few weeks. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write for big auto Sone 
= a the farm should be JF with gt Bi? tine negro students. . 
verted ne al 
ee qeewins, 4p je manure s ing McSWEENEY Auto and Tractor Schools wean 
EAVES rustling underfoot. Eyes and 
the hills. Back at dusk, happy and satisfied. 
Depend on a Marlin every time to get the 
soned shooters. Choose your Marlin now— 
it’s ready for you. Your dealer can fit you out. 
Marlin Shotgun Model 43-A 
12 ga. take-down, hammerless, 30 or 32 inch. Full 
inside as well as out. Solid Top. Side Ejection. 
Press-Button Cartridge Release to remove loaded 


PAID AUTO EXPERTS ine 
bit of \. 
ART IFICIAL MANURE 2°." 2-"e" 
stalks, vines, FREE and remarkable low tuition 
Money ADCO, 1743 Dept.17-M Cincinnati, O. 
ears alert for the feathered whirlwind— 
game. It’s a sturdier, harder hitting, longer 
Send for the Complete Catalog. Expert Repair 
Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke, or 26 inch Cylinder 
shells from magazine. Automatic Recoil Hang-Fire 


Complete course of training in a <s 
from the garden, straw and corn- -stalks offer, including FREE R. R. fare. No 
then the roar of your Marlin echoing across 
range gun—the life-long compdnion of sea- 
Department. 
Bore, matted barrel 6 shots. Solid Steel Breech, 
Safety Device. Double Extractors. Trigger Safety. 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., 
133 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me without cost a copy of 
the new Marlin Gun Catalog. 
Ne ee ee cae cd upen ce TLE, 
Address 


i Dtieaicd i daehcvewpociysos.ccccece THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, QLLLLL 





How Hubby 


was gi ven his 


FARM OFFICE 
By Mrs. R. B. Rushing 


Y husband came into the kitchen 

while I was preparing supper one 
evening and said: ‘‘Nannie, where is that 
little black memorandum-book that I 
put on the clock shelf a month or so ago? 
| marked down how much that bunch of 
cattle brought me, and I sold some more 
today. I want to keep track of things 
like that.” 

I told him I hadn’t seen it, and he passed 
out of the kitchen and continued his 
fruitless search, for of course the little 
book was not to be found. 

That remark and his disappointment 
ge me to action. I just thought of 
the folly of putting essential records in a 
little black memorandum-book and laying 
it on the clock shelf where the children 
keep so many little things. And the 
children are fond of little books of one 
kind and another. 


‘Parlor Furniture or Office? 


HE next morning I took our 15-year- 

old daughter into my confidence. 
“Trene,”’ said I, “would you mind waiting 
another year for the new parlor furniture 
if you were sure we would all be benefited 
by it?” Irene and I had been saving with 
the parlor furniture in mind. 

‘I would like to fix up an office for 
Father. The storeroom off the kitchen is 
light and eomfortable, and we use it for 
nothing but tubs, washing-machine, 
clothes frames, etc. 

“Now, let’s have an end of the back porch 
enclosed for these and use the storeroom 
for an office. I need not explain to you 
how badly Father needs one, and how he 
would enjoy it. His birthday is only two 
weeks off. Let us furnish this office for 
his birthday surprise, and give him a little 
party.” 

That afternoon found us on our way to 
town, for Irene was delighted with the 
idea. First we went to a paperhanger, 
where we bought some plain, paper of 
restful, dark-green color. Then we went 
to a furniture store, where we bought an 
inexpensive table to be used for a desk, 
a few sections of filing-cabinet, a revolving 
chair and a magazine-rack. These were 
to be sent out when called for. We had 
to have them sent at a definite time to 
keep Mr. Rushing from catching on to 
what we were doing. 

One day when he was away all day we 
ordered them out, and his birthday found 
us ready. We waited till after the day’s 
work was over, and the neighbors all 
gathered in, and then I asked friend 
hubby to bring me some article from the 
storeroom. 


Surprise! 

WELL can you imagine his surprise 

and pleasure? He was so surprised 
and ned. of what we had done. Irene 
had hung a few bunches of golden ears of 
corn here and there on the walls, and the 
dark-green paper showed it off so prettily. 
The table stood at right angles to an 
east window. The magazine-rack had his 
favorite magazines in it. 

“Here,” he said, “is what I have always 
wanted—an office. But it took my wife 
and daughter to bring it about.” 

Each evening after supper he goes to 
the office and goes over the day’s work— 
records, sales, expenditures and e 
ments—and writes a little, perhaps, i not 
too tired. There’s more permanency 
about his records than there used to, be. 
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H umming-Bird 5 
NEST 


A my life I have studied birds, yet 

have never found a humming- 
bird’s nest. The nest shown was found 
and photographed by Delphia Phillips 
of California. 

The humming-bird is very tiny and 
her nest looks like part of the limb on 
which it is fastened. The nest is made 
almost invisible, as the bird uses pieces 
of the bark to cover it. 

At Buck Hill Falls, Pa., humming- 
birds have been attracted to bushes, 
right up against the porch, by filling 
small vials with sweetened water or 
honey and covering them with red 
flannel. C.F. a, 
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Notes from Bird-Lovers 


A Successful One of our club mem- 
Sanctuary bers, Earl J. Breeding of 

Tennessee, reports: 40 
species of birds in his bird sanctuary. He 
says that mourning-doves are now build- 
ing in open shelves. Earl also reports 
that crows are very destructive. 


From Janie Becker, of Michigan, 
Michigan reports seeing 48 species of 

birds this season. She has 
made a very excellent bird-feeding shelf. 
It consists of two bent wires about a 
foot apart, extending out from the 
trunk of the tree. These two wires 
support the shelf, which is convenient, 
and can be made by any one. 


CZ d 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club 


Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 
914,151 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Amazing Low Price 
BESSEMER QUALITY PAINTS are now sold direct 
from our great Cleveland paint factory. Just the one 
low price of $1.98 per gallon for your selection of 24 
beautiful shades — including outside and inside white. 


Think of the tremendous saving on the usual cost of 
painting your house or barns! (Equally as startling barn 
paint prices on request.) This factory offer is for our best 
quality paint, the well known BESSEMER brand, thet 
will not peel, crack or blister. Flows’ easily under the 
brush and covers 300 square feet fwo coats to the gallon. 


Guaranteed 3 to § Years 


A reputation gained over a period of 50 years in the 
manufacture of quality paints and varnishes stands 
behind this guarentee of 3 to 5 years wear. 
Give us the dimensions of your buildings and we will 
\ tell you just how much paint you need. Paint now and 
pay later —we give you 90 days to pay. 


Write fer ecter card today! 





yours FREE 


This Style 
Book is 







ANE BRYANT’S New Fall Style 
Book is yours free! It is your 
guide to Fifth Avenue’s newest and most 
attractive styles—all correctly proportioned 
by Lane Bryant to give the slenderizin 
lines that add so much to the charm an 
personal satisfaction of every stout woman, 


Lane Bryant Sizes 
Lane Bryant garments are not merely larger 
sizes, they are slenderizing styles, correctly f - 


am ps omg for the sna oe with 
ample room at arms, bust and hips. 

STOUT, WOMEN 
and MISSES 


And remember that Lane Béyant’s prices 
are lower. You can save money on dresses, 
coats, hats, shoes and all accessories. 

Every woman of full figure and every stout mise SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 
wy hm Beyane Seven Send for this new Fal SIZES 367058 Bust 
and Winter Style Book. One copy is yours FREE. 


== fane fryant = 


Address Dept. 172, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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FREE 


Enough Hires Household Extract 
to make 


8 BOTTLES 


(pint size) of delicious root beer. 
Just mail the coupon. 





Accept this 
liberal trial 


with the compliments 
of Hires 


To prove how easy it is for you to 
make root beer at home, to. prove 
how delicious it is, we make this 
generous gift. 

We send a free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract for making root 
beer at home, to all who mail the 
coupon. 


To make cooling, refreshing root 
beer is simple. Just add water, sugar 
and yeast to Hires Extract—let it set 
for 2 days. You and your family will 
be delighted. 


If the trial delights you, then for 30c 
at all dealers, you can buy a full-sized 
bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 
pint bottles of root beer, costing 
about 11!4c per bottle, compared to 
the usual price of 15c to 25c for 
bottled beverages. 


Thousands and thousands of families 
all over the nation are enjoying this 
famous, thirst-quenching beverage at 
an economical price. 
Hires created the original recipe and 
today it’s better than ever. It is made 
of the juices of 16 roots, barks, ber- 
ries and herbs—Nature’s tonic and 
appetizing ingredients, richin 
vitamins. 
Get this Free trial bottle of Hires 
Household Extract, together with 
simple directions, by mailing the cou- 
nm at once—or order a full size 30c 
| set from your dealer. 


ete ake eee an ome ame GED AED an ome aim oan oa & > 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY e 
Philadelphia, Pa. (F. J—9) » 
Please send me sample of 4 

» 

a 

Hires § 
>» 

> 

- 

> 

* 
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Household Extract 


POORER MEOE OCT COCO COCO Cee eee SD | 
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Up Among the Stars—PASSENGER (on 
big airship) —‘‘What is all that noise?” 

DEcK HAND—‘“We just passed -the 
Dog Star, sir.” 


Times Change—SHE—‘“What: did you 
call your mother-in-law after you were 
married?” 

HeE—‘‘The first year I called her ‘I 
Say,’ but after that we called her 
‘Grandma.’ ”’ 


The Soft Answer—VOICE FROM THE 
AUDIENCE—‘‘You seem to know a lot, 
sir, about the poultryman's difficulties. 
How would you tell a bad egg?” 
LECTURER—“If I had anything to 
tell a bad egg, I think I should break it 
gently.” —Creamery Journal. 


Brutal Frankness— MANDy— ‘“‘Rastus, 
you all reminds me of one of dese flyin’ 
machines.” 

Rastus—‘Why, ‘cause I’se a high- 
flier, Mandy?” 

MANDY—‘“‘No, ’cause you ain’t no 
good on earth.” 


“Proceed with Caution” — FLAPPER— 
“Have you any green lipsticks?” 
DruG CLERK—‘“‘Green lipsticks!” 
FLAPPER—‘“‘Yes, a railroad man is 
going to call on me tonight.” 





A Little Premature—The cullud lady 
gave her name, her address and her 
age; and then the clerk of registration 
asked this question: 

“‘What party do you affiliate with? 

“Does I have to answer dat question?” 

“That is the law.” 

“Den you just scratch my name offen 
de books. Ef I got to tell dat party’s 
name, ah don’ vote, das all. Why, he 
ain’t got his divoce yit.” 


Good News for Florists—‘‘How kind of 
you,” said the sweet young thing with 
the cosmetic blush, “to bring me these 
lovely roses. They are so beautiful and 
fresh. I think there is some dew on 
them yet.” 

“Yes,” said the young man with a 
great deal of embarrassment, “but I’m 
going to pay it off Saturday.” 








A draft of Missowri mules had just 
arrived, and the new private made 
the mistake of going too near one. 
His comrades caught him on the re- 
bound, placed him on a stretcher and 
started for the hospital. On the way 
the injured man'regained conscious- 
ness. He gazed at the sky overhead 
and felt the swaying motion of the 
stretcher. Feebly he lowered his 
shaky hands over the side, to find 
open space. 

“Mah soul!” he groaned, “Ah 

ain’t even hit de ground yit.” 


The Brute—Mrs. Peck—‘“Henry, did 
you see anything in the paper about 
i Blinker running over his mother-in- 
aw?” 

Peck—“Not yet. I haven’t come to 
the amusement section.” 





WHY CAPTAINS GO MAD 





Voice from the bridge—“‘Ahoy there; 

need any help?” 

Enthusiastic fisherman—“Could you 

tell me where the bluefish may be 
biting?” 











The Artful Dodger—IkE—‘“‘My father 
buys all our coal at wholesale.” 

Izzy—‘‘We get ours cheaper yet. We 
live near the railroad tracks, and I make 
faces at the firemen.” 


But Why, These Days?—WIFIE—“But, 
Jack, dear, I haven’t.a thing to wear.” 

Hussy—‘“‘That’s perfectly all right; 
we’ll use the closed car.”’ 


Trimming the Trite 


“Nobody knows what I suffer.” No. 
But it isn’t your fault if folks will not 
listen, dear. They wish to talk of suffer- 
ing, not hear of it. 


“I have tried to do my duty as a husband 
and father.” You have done well. But 
there is more to the duty of a husband 
and father than putting the cat out at 
bedtime. 


“I am going to stop smoking.” Cer- 
tainly you are. It is only a question of 
time. 


“I simply love boiled cabbage.” Boiled 
cabbage love accounts for a heap of 
divorces. 


“It was a tiresome sermon.” Yes. The 
preacher used more plain truth than the 
recipe calls for. 


“Isn’t life wonderful?” So, darling, 
papa bought you your first pair of real 
silk stockings for your birthday, did he? 


“You are an awfully good man.” Bless 
you, child, for that lie. If the recording 
— is the sort of angel I think he is, it 
will not be entered against day Pa 
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Tourist Camping Ground 
By Mamie Lahey Hogan 


I have found a new diversion, 
And it helps me out, you bet, 

It keeps me young and peppy, 
When I’m getting old and set; 

I find the way to cure the blues 
When courage loses grip, 

Is just to oil old “‘Henry”’ up, 
And take a little trip. 


How nice to climb the ‘‘Lariat”’ 
To Cody’s last repose, 

Or to linger near the canyon 
Where the Colorado flows; 

But still a greater thrill than these, 
Or any I have found, 

Is the pleasure of an evening 
In the Tourist Camping Ground. 


There you meet the guy from Texas, 
And he feeds you up on oil, 
For he’s a “‘derrick feller” 
And he knows the game like Hoyle; 
While the little wealthy lady 
Who hails from old New York, 
Is canning half-cooked apples 
With a rusty kitchen fork. 


There’s the gentleman from Boston, 
With his famous pork and beans, 
And the little girl from Dixie 
With her can of turnip greens; 
And it thrills you to the marrow 
As you stand and gaze around, 
To hear them speak the wonders 
Of the Tourist Camping Ground. 


Cc -Z 2 


Good Radio Year 


&Za) Continued from page 20 Gee 


students over one of the networks of the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

Many stations, including practically 
all in the Middle West, provide special 
broadcasts for farmers. Weather fore- 
casts and market reports aid the farmer 
in his work; household advice makes 
farm housework easier. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
will increase its program of farmer-in- 
terest broadcasts. ‘‘That the interest 
of farmers in radio is second to that of 
no other group is recognized by the 
broadcasters of the nation,’’ comments 
Morse Salisbury, chief of the Radio 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
‘‘Eagerness to transmit the programs 
prepared by the Department is evidence 
of this fact. Last season they placed at 
the disposal of the Department facilities 
and time valued at more than one-half 
million dollars, to give listeners the infor- 
mation contained in Radio Service fea- 
tures alone. The schedules which will 
be carried during the coming season are 
equally extensive.’ 

Altogether, the winter of 1928-29 will | 

without doubt be high-water mark for 














New 
Tubes 
Do let 


N the farm where so much 
depends upon your 
radio for contact with the 
metropolitan centers, you can give new life 
and energy to your radio by replacing all the 
old tubes with correct, modern Cunningham 
Radio Tubes. 
Instead of crippled performance from your present set, try this simple 
method and see how beautifully it works. Your nearest radio dealer will 
recommend the correct Cunningham tube to be used in each socket. 


E. T. CUNNINGHAM, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 


Manufactured and sold under rights, patents and inventions 
owned and / or controlled by Radio Corporation of America. 






































100 ft. — $1.65 sO ft. — 
Send : ted Leaflet 18-55. Home or elsewhere. pass 


for free, illustra’ 
Henry Glibert & Son (Established 1840) Harrisburg, Pa. and “How to Qualify” noe 
Write Instruction Bureeu, 183, St. Louls, ue. 


N oO RU ST Everlasting — Solid —_— 
Clothes oe ent Pay $35 to $70 weekly. Men, i 
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PLAN CUT 


Yow Can Build Write for Latest Books and Special Prices 
Mt Yourself on Homes, Barns and ! 
enema esa a er meme barn, Poultry 

1 


se, house, why extra savings! Every bui 
comcast: ced. Top quality material, Plan- 


! 


au aan a | Ji ie Nara labor and 18% % lumber waste. 
x ——______ aa Write at once for September Discount Prices} 





Poultry Houses pPeeseeser2eeeees ne 


Reduced prices, this monthonly,on 140 Page BookmFREE! © G..aon-Van Tine C (Sept.) 
every type of farm buildin: Kiso Shows 100 Plan-Cut H ee See -. 
scores of bar; ins in buildin ma- Ask also for ‘cota 7} ! 1230 Gordon St., Davenport, Ia. 
terials. pone for books and dis- Farm Poncae and Build- | Satisfaction emiannep Money Back. 


count prices ing Materi Send me books and Discount Prices. 


radio. Families still without a receiving G V Ti } 
set—though surely there can not be d I am interested in 

many such, these days—should ponder or Oon-V an ine Mini a we i iit 
Pe ee: PLAN: CUT | Homes oe agile a a aia 
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Setter. 


He’s A Loyal Friend. 


Guard His Health 


Your dog is faithful and true to you. You 
should be the same sort of a friend to him. 


Your dog is always on the alert to warn you of hid- 
den dangers. You should be just as watchful to 
iy him against the dangers of disease. 

t this time of the year particularly, you should be 
careful of your dog's health. If he is listless or 
lazy, if he is sluggish, has no appetite or is irritable 
don't blame it on his disposition. He needs Ser- 
geant’s Condition Pills. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know how to keep your dog in good condi- 
tion? Do you know the symptoms of the dise: ases 
that kill thousands of valuable dogs every year? 

Do you know what to do 
for your dog when he is 


sick ? 
SERGEANT’S ree noe pee 4 to 
Dog ood is dog to find out these 
A Rs a aieis things. It costs you noth- 


ing to get this informa- 
potent age a large 


) tion. Moreover, there are 
Poked Ber of freshly now effective remedies for 
Beef. For dogs 


all dog diseases and it is 
— of all | 4 simple matter to know 
when and how to use 
them. 














Famous Dog Book Free 


We urge you to write for your free copy of Polk 
Miller’s famous Dog Book. It contains t 4 accumu- 
lated experience of more than fifty 
ame = —, neetomaied 
anguage j st ey toms 0} 
all dog diseases and ains the 
best treatments for ee There 
are useful articles on “feeding, 
breeding and raising dogs. This 
book has been the guide for mil- 
lions My d o_o. It i ~ revised 
year ept strictly up-to- 
date. It has saved the meme of 
untold thousands of valuable 
dogs. It is free. 


Expert Advice Free 


If sag dog Sersinge a condition not fully explained 
in the D - ae k, write us at once. State age, breed, 
sex and symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer personally, sending, without charge, complete 
instructions for = and treatment. Sergeant’s Dog 

edicines a are on sale at dealers 
everywhere. red cannot obtain them, write di- 
rect. Address Me k gong Products Corp., 1968 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, V 


Write for Free Sample of 
Sergeant’s Dog Food 
We Guarantee Your Dog Will Eat It. 


a 


DOG MEDICINES 
A WRG every 5s ailment” 



























SWEET CLOVER 


made 


Good ‘Pasture 


HEN Lloyd Balderston, Cecil 

county, Md., planted ten acres of 
sweet clover in fall, he wasn’t quite sure 
how the crop would take under his con- 
ditions, so he planted a little timothy 
seed with the sweet clover as a safeguard 
against losing all his pasture. 

The field was a beautiful sight the 
following spring, with an excellent stand 
of both sweet clover and timothy. When 
the clover was about twelve inches high, 
Balderston turned his herd of 28 Guern- 
seys into the pasture. The cattle stead- 
fastly pastured the timothy and refused 
to eat a mouthful of the sweet clover. 
This continued for over two weeks; in 
fact, until the timothy was almost en- 
tirely gone. 

Balderston had about decided to plow 
the entire pasture up, when suddenly 
the cows seemed to develop a taste for 
the sweet clover. I talked to Balderston 
about this, and he said: 

“My cows have now been enjoying 
the sweet clover for over a month, and it 
is proving one of the most profitable 
crops that I have ever grown. I had 
thought 28 head would have the clover 
pretty well cleaned up by this time, but 
they haven’t even made an impression 
yet. My herd has increased in milk 
production at the rate of over a can of 
milk a day since starting to eat the 
sweet clover. 

“We always feed our cows well on 
grain. In the past month, since they 
have been eating the sweet clover readily, 
our grain feed has decreased from about 
three tons to a little over one ton for 
that length of time. The cows simply 
won’t eat any more than that. This in 
the face of an increase in production. A 
final point in favor of sweet-clover pas- 
ture, in my mind, is that the cows have 
maintained excellent flesh on it.” B. 


CZ 2 
Auto-Rim Gate 
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FARMER who was much annoyed by 

school-children crossing his pasture 
and damaging a certain section of fence 
by climbing through or over the wires, 
made a simple gateway from a discarded 
auto rim as shown. The wires were 
bridged together with cross-pieces to 
hold the rim in place. 
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Good. Healthy 


Pigs make - 


Profit on Market Day 


Thousands of dollars are wasted annually by 
throwing feed to pigs that are not physically 
able to assimilate it and therefore cannot put on 
the weight they should. That’s why you should 
learn through your own experience just how 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate can help you 

make more money from your hogs. 

Mr. J. E. Barry of Buda, IIl., lost all but 70 out 
of 200 spring pigs last year and his fall pigs had 
begun to gé bad the same way. After using 3rd 
Degree Liquid Hog Concentrate, he wrote us: 
“‘We have not lost a pig since. I am fully satis- 
fied if I had used 3rd Degree on my spring pigs, 
I wouldn’t have lost a pig and that would have 
been a saving of $2,000 to me.”’ 


Srd DEGREE 


Liquid Hog Concentrate 


Manufactured and sold exclusively by 


DROVERS VETERINARY UNION 


Fo E OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
© 











Write poday for your copy of 

this 50-page book. nt 

FREE to any hog raiser. 

‘e will also cone 
the D. 


U. ‘Povtsry 








Drovers Veterinary Union 
Dept. FJ. Omaha, Nebraska 
Please send me FREE and without 
obligation your 


() Hog Book () Poultry Book 


fFPeeeeeeeeaes 














SAVE “7 HORSE 


enables lame horse to work under treatment. 
Easy to use. Keep it handy, and you work 
every day! 

Signed money-back guarantee covers 
SPAVIN, thoropin, splint, curb, shoulder, 
hip, ankle and foot troubles. 

REE “Symptom”’ book, illustrated, clearly tells 
what's wrong and what to do. FREE! Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL | co. 

321 State St. ghamton, N. Y. 


Druggists can supply Se _.. -__.., we ship 
direct, postpaid. No substitute will do as much. 





























BUNIONS£: 


I end bunions forever with my new Pedodyne Solvent treat- 


«ment. Pain stops almost instantly. Actual reduction of the 


enlarged growth starts so fast that your next pair of shoes 
can be a size smaller—often two sizes smaller. 


PROVE IT FREE 


Just send your name and address, no money, and the full 
treatment guaranteed to bring complete results may 
yours totry. No obligations—Address 

KAY LABORATORIES, Dept. F317 
180 North Wacker Drive 
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September, 1928 


WEALTHY § farmer 
near my home died sud- 
denly. He had many 
business interests, but 
had never taken his 

family into his confidence in regard to 

them. Recently his oldest son said to me: 

‘‘We have lost a great deal of money by 

not knowing anything about Father’s 

business affairs. As you know, he made 
many loans, and at his death there was 
lots of money owed to him. We can find 
no papers, and we do not know who all 
owed him. While 
we are certain that 
the money would 
amount to hundreds 
of dollars, we shall 
never be able to 
collect any of it.” 
The above tells its 
own story. The 
moral is plain: every 
farmer should take 
his family into his 
confidence and ex- 
plain in detail all 
about his’ business 
affairs. If this is 
not done, the family 
may suffer a heavy 
financial loss in case 


of his death. C.H.C. 


Money! In the 

South Sea 
Islands, porpoise 
teeth strung around 
a native’s head in- 
dicate his wealth; 
and on the Island of 
Yap, the rich man 
is known by the 
number of cartwheel 
stones in front of his 
hut. Some of these 
stones are twelve 
feet in diameter. In 
the East Indies, and 
many parts of Af- 
rica, beads and shells 
are used as money. 
In the Polar regions, 
fish-hooks may buy 
a warm polar-bear 
skin from an Eski- 
mo. 


Think In Ger- 
This Over Many, 

the wo- 
men voters lead 
men by nearly 2,250,- 
000. Think what 
that would mean 
if it came to a big issue such as the subject 
of war or no war. The American women 
have shamefully neglected their privilege 
of voting, and if things are not run as they 
would have them, it is their own fault. 


The Good A magazine published in 
Old Times 1836 told of a certain 

school-master who had 
taught school 51 years and had given to 
the pupils, in that time, more than 
911,000 blows with a stick. In the olden 
times teachers did not believe in sparing 
the rod and spoiling the child. 


[| This, that and the other—short 
| items from near and far that will | 


Our Folks 


“be of interest to all 


All Our Folks, no matter 
where they live, should see 
that their places are kept 
clean, the cellars in a well-kept condition 
and the yards free from tomato-cans, boxes 
and all kinds of rubbish. Don’t allow this 
material to collect. 


Year-Round 
Clean-Up 





A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST CROP ON THE FARM 


How Many Do About 500,000 matches 
You Waste? are used every minute in 

the United States. It re- 
quires from six to fourteen seconds for 
satisfactory lighting of a lamp, lantern or 
cigar with a match, and the match will 
burn about 30 seconds. If the rest of 
the match were coated so it would not burn, 
fire damage to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars could be prevented. Experiments are 
now being made to treat match stems so 
that they will go out without burning to 
the end. Never let a match leave your 
hand until you are positively sure it is out. 
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(dd ah ( ENTION 


Colorin The use of color in terra cotta 
Building and similar material being used 

on many of our new dwellings 
is a welcome relief from the drab note that 
we usually see. Color has also reached our 
automobiles, cooking utensils and other 
household articles. 


In a Parisienne paper 
we read that trousers 
are gaining favor 
among the women of Paris. For years, the 
Turkish, Persian, Algerian and Japanese 
women have more 
or less worn trousers, 
but they were gen- 
erally concealed un- 
der filmy _ skirts. 
Many dressmakers 
believe that the 
point will soon be 
reached when wo- 
men of other nations 
will wear trousers 
without a skirt. 
About the only 
things left that men 
can now wear that 
women will not fol- 
low, are mustache 
and beard. 


What Shall We 
Do About This? 


Wood Wood is used 
for Us either in its 

natural state 
or altered chemi- 
cally in over 5,000 
different articles. 
What material is 
more useful than 
that? Every part 
of wood is now used, 
as the odds and ends 
are made into toys, 
spools, toothpicks, 
matches, _ built-up 
stock, as well as in 
the paper industry. 
About two-thirds of 
the population of 
America use wood 
exclusively for fuel. 
? 2? 2? Would you 
like to have 
a McGuffey Fifth 
Reader of 1853? We 
know where there 
are two copies. 


To Our Are you 
Women wasting 
time and 


energy in ironing ar- 
ticles which do not 
need it? Dish towels, Turkish towels and 
wash-cloths should always be rough dried. 
Silk stockings, silk underwear and woolen 
underwear should never be ironed. A hot 
iron actually shortens the life of silk stock- 
ings. Sheets, hung straight and smooth on 
the line and removed from the line so that 
no creases are added, may be put away 
without being ironed. Don’t forget that 
sunlight has a wonderful sterilizing effect 
on all clothes, so they should always be 
dried in direct sunlight. Careful shaking 
and folding are all that many garments 
need after washing and drying. 
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Replace your old radio/ 


1928 Features 

Few radios AT ANY PRICE com- 
bine ALL these features which are 
essential to today’s radio reception. 


The Crosiev Radio Corporation 


NEUTscoYNf 


AMPLIFICATION 
Neutrodyne10«10:10-1000 
Other systems 5*5*5-125 


Gosley kadios tune efficiently 


Crosley Neutrodyne circuit is sharp, 
sensitive and selective Distant 
stations are easily found Local 
stations tune without squealing. 





Sem, Some) Se 
SO ped: FPO YO GTOG 


(nsley Radws are shielded 


Each element shielded from each 
other provides maximum selectivity 
and is featured in the most expen- 


New Dynamic 
5 DYNACONE 


Amazing Speake 











cae ry A 
esidix' 5 
AC ELECTRIC 


FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL 





Seven and a half million sets now obsolete’ 


1928's greatest 





Fe 
8 tube SHOWBOX $80 
pon oh egg oe bg get a 
audio (last two being 171 push-pull 
power tubes) and 280 rectifier tube. 





8 tube JEWELBOX$95 


Genuine Neutrodyne 3 stages radio 
amplification—227 detector tube, 3 
stages audio frequency, and 280 rec- 
tifier. Shielded coils, modern illum- 





sive sets 
«> inated dial and highly selective. 
RSS 7 T 
\ Oo IN YOUR OWN HOME 
“SA lq. ae Crosley originated the idea of a national policy of home x :. 
lrosley Radios demonstration. Home is the place to buy a radio set. , a 
are verv selective Compare a Crosley radio set with any other that you are 6 tube BANDBOX $55 


In crowded districts where many lo- 
cal stations fill the air you find means 
of listening to ONE at a time. 


contemplating buying and you will choose the Crosley. If 
you have electric current in your home, your set should be 
a modern, AC electric receiver. A converted battery set is 
out of date. If you pay more than $65.00 for a radio set, it 


An improved model of the 1927 re- 
ceiver that led the world to better 
radio. Genuine Neutrodyne—every 


{0 ie ie | = . fitti fine - 
mi L should have two 171 output tubes, push-pull instead of — pms Bee dial, The poo 
¢ RASS one, eight tubes instead of seven. To be up-to-date, your you can safely buy where AC current | 
is not available—selective, sensitive 


Som 
Radios have great volume 


new radio set should be designed to take and supply the 
current for a power or dynamic type of speaker. Crosley 
sets are so designed. Other sets designed for power 











Volume may be increased to tre- ake > ore : > COS 
aliens Gesaons sateen ae speaker use are muc h more costly. You should demand 
tortion. the tone quality and the performance resulting from high ' 
ran ; power output coupled with dynamic speaker. Your set ™ : 
R ’ 5 . . . e 
Be Nee should be completely shielded and incorporate the highly Stube BANDBOX Jr$35 ' 
SE ee sensitive, genuine, neutrodyne circuit. It should havea p 
Wr iY modern illuminated dial. An examination of Crosley 7 
Gosley Radios can he' radio sets will show you many other modern exclusive Operates entirely from dry cells and \ 
° ¥: _ is especially designed where no elec- 
softened to a whisper features. tric current is available for AC radio I 
or recharging storage batteries. 
A positive volume control enables $25.00 NEW DYNAMIC DYNA- that approximate Crosley prices F E 
Soins and conreciy andibiereseption, CONE AMAZING SPEAKER! can compare in performance. Y 
sects naan . The Dynacone is a new revolu- Why pay a high price for a set P 
eae tionary speaker at a price less that can compare favorably with i 
40 seu \ than many good magnetic speak- Crosley? R. 
A ¢ ers. The first minute you hear <w~ TTIRe CE , R: 
hh dee Os a this new reproducer, it will thrill SIX 1 UBE GEMBOX Gi 
‘ is ; at AC ELECTRIC, $65.00 - 
. you to a new conception of what = El 
Gosleyr Radios radio broadcast reception should Self-contained AC electric re- d MUSICONE $15 isk 
L,, . be. Crosley manufacturing speed ceiver. It utilizes two radio, Im co 
hit any kind of furniture and straight line methods permit detector, two audio and a rectifier prove dis 
bow pe eases are easily removable the extremely low price. tube—171 power output tube. 
and chassis are quickly fitted into ee: : 7 : Designed for use with the new The ne M he % 
any type of shape console cabinet. W HY d PAY MORE T HAN Crosley Dynamic power speaker. speaker ponent od still ‘maintaining 
Crosley Radios CROSLEY PRICES? Operates from 110 volts 60 cycle its leadership, today, as from its Us 
* * . We urge you to listen toa Crosley AC house lighting current. inception in 1925. ow 
have illuminated dials radio set, try it, put it to any Crosley prices do not include ma 
test you can think of. No sets tubes. ap] 
Ka 
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When ‘the pennant Crosley Radio RENE eR OEE FS fit 
winners meet... Corporation Address Th 





AY F Malt THIS COUPON TO THE FACTORY | 
NEAREST OEALER wit BRING 
YOu RECEIVER CHECKED 


Powel Crosley, Jr., Pres. 
. Cincinnati,Ohio. aca ae TR 
RECEIVER AND PROPER SPEAKER, 
, Wyoming, | HAVE CHECKED IN MY OWN HOME v4 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION FOR 5 OAvS G 4) 7; 
JEWELBOXE]) ~SHOWBOX(] 9) 
‘ GEMBOX() BANDBOX() BANDBOX UR. “y 
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Kalamazoo 
Stoves and 
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hoice of & COLORS 


Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Mail the coupon for this FREE Kalamazoo Book—new from 
cover to cover. Lower Factory Prices. Longer Terms—a year 
to pay. 700,000 satisfied customers. 27th year of Kalamazoo 
Quality. 
Sensational values in new Cabinet Circulating Heaters! New 
and Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges—your choice of 5 col- 
ors! New improvements in Pipe and Direct Heat Furnaces! 
Modernize Your Home— enameling a —no chipping, no 
flaking. Kalamazoo Quality through- 
Write Today out. Wonderful bakers. All approved 


Over 200 styles and sizes—Ranges, by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Heaters, Furnaces, Oil Stoves, Gas Quali Baker 
Stoves, Electric Ranges, Brooder Furnaces Now $54.95 Up ..~ eno rend 














Stoves. Bigger bargains than in 20 ; , ; 
big stores. Write today! You'll find Reduced prices on furnaces, too. Val- Stoves costing $176 could 
g I tay? Mae: > 4 . og “ i i 
exactly what you want in this new ues—both Pipe and Direct Heat fur ys r~] to compare _ Cabinet 
Y ee ' 4 < naces—that have never been equaled. it in fuel economy, baking 
book. Save to 's! Realize your ee ee ea ] Mage 7 tile quality and in heating Heaters 
dream of a comfortable, cozy home; a ead about the exciusive Aalamazoo performance. 


Hot-Blast Fire-Pot. See the new ring- William Rock, 
Rochester, Minn. 


cheerful, colorful kitchen 































type radiators, easy shaking grates, 
the upright shaker—so simple a child 


















New Cabinet Heaters can useit. FREE furnace plans:FREE & 
$3375 Up service. You make a double saving by 
aoa installing your own furnace and by 

You'll admire the new Cabinet Heat- buying at the factory price. It is easy 

ers in walnut or mahogany. New and to indiall your own Gauees. Thee 

exclusive features. See the new Heater sands of Kalamazoo customers have 

with the chee ry firey lace effect. These done it. You can, too 

parlor furnaces heat several rooms. So 

handsome that they harmonize with 

the hnest furniture Such amazing Cash or Easy Terms— 

ilues you've never seen. Send for A Year to Pay 
FREE Factory Book Cash or Easy Terms—as low as $3 


down, $3 monthly. Take a year to pay! 
Everything Is Color Now! The Kalamazoo easy payment plan 
enables you to buy on terms so small 
You'll be enthusiastic about the new that you scarcely miss the money. 
Port ne ~~ l T = a 4 » 
new colors eautifu oal ant oot ™ 
Ranges, Combination Gas and Coal 24-Hour Shipments ee bs 
{anges in glistening Delft Blue, Pearl Everything backed by $100,000 bank I 
Gray, Ivory Tan, Nile Green and guarantee. Satisfaction or money 
Ebony Black trimmed in highly pol- back. 24-hour shipments save you 
ished nickel. Gas Stoves in white and time. Kalamazoo is near to you. All 
colors, too. As easy to clean as a china Kalamazoo products are carefully 
dish. Enamel baked on in our own packed. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


30 Days REE Trial 
Use whatever you choose for 30 days in your 
own home FREE. Satisfy yourself on Kala- 
mazoo quality before deciding. 360 days 
approval test on everything you buy. 


Above All Else—Quality i 

Kalamazoo gives you better quality at a sar- ff 
ng of \% to % by selling direct from our ~ 
13-acre factory to you. There is nothing be- 
tween you and Kalamazoo but the railroad 
tracks. Kalamazoo is not a mail order house 
collecting a variety of merchandise from 
scores of factories. We are specialists—man- 
ulacturing stoves, ranges and furnaces com- 
plete in our own factory, shipping direct to 
you. Tremendous buying power and big 
scale production permit us to give you 
better quality at lower prices. Last year 
Kalamazoo saved its customers over $1,000,- 
000. Mail the coupon now. Specify what 
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Gas Stoves | 


/ | $2580 
( up 


Mail this Coupon Today for Free Book 









you are interested in 
Coal and | Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at left 
The KalamazooStove Co. | Woed Ranges ; to indicate articies in which you are interested. 
Gas & Combi- Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Manufacturers ; nation Ranges 10 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
10 Rochester Avenue ‘ Tamora noes OO ‘ r-) Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog 
Kalamazoo, Michigan maa an ’ i | Noating, ss ar Sirs: eas y SE C. 
3 KALAMA i 
} Cabinet 
| Heaters - eo 
Pipe Furnaces 
Address 
ipeless r 
Furnaces ¢ 5 | Fi L 
5495 up a 
Stoves Lj City Siale 
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““RED-TILE”’ 
Gold Seal 
Rug 320 


“ALCAZAR” 
Gold Seal 
Rug 6o1 









Above is shown the smart ‘'Gray-TiLte’’ design—Raug 315 


Your kitchen—and other rooms— 
can smile with cheery color 


[ ’S so easy to transform a dull kitchen into a pleasant 
workshop. A little paint ...some inexpensive gingham... 
and a cheery Congoleum Rug to complete the color scheme. 
And what a simple matter it is to keep such a kitchen 
spotless! For the Congoleum Rug with its waterproof 
easel surface is as easily cleaned as a porcelain table-top. 


Gold Seal 
Rug 587 






wee \ swish of a damp mop, and it is spick and span. 


Your other rooms, too, can be transformed at little 







expense by freshening their color schemes. And there are 
ever so many patterns to help you. Warm-toned Orientals, 
cheery floral designs, smart, modern effects. All of them 
the creations of master designers. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet. 

At the prevailing low prices on Congoleum Rugs you 
can easily afford the joy of owning the best of labor- 
saving floor-coverings. No other similar rug offers so 
much beauty, durability and all-round value as do 


‘i ss Congoleum Rugs—no other has such a record of satis- 
WILTSHIRE 
Gold Seal 
Rug 574 


factory service to the housewives of America. 





‘BOUQUET 
Gold Seal 
Rug 324 





Remember the Gold Seal appears on/y on Congoleum 
Rugs. Don’t be misled into buying something else said 


to be “just like Congoleum”! 











This Gold Seal at pears oni 


” 1oleumM a) E . rT - y a y 
on Congoleum Rugs. You CONGOLEUM-NAIRN utnc., General Office, KEARNY, N. J. 
find tt pasted right on the fa New York Philadelshia Chicago Boston Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco 
of the pattern. Refuse similar Minneapoli New Orleans Dallas Atlanta Rio de Janeiro 
rugs which do not arry the Gold In Canada—Congoleum Canada Ltd., Montreal 
Seal money-back guarantee! Free 
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NGOLEUM im 
seal. RUGS ; 


* “Coton Wuere anp Why,” by Harriette 
contains a wealth of practical suggestions and delightful 





Lea, 








“BAGDAD” ¥ ideas, as well as a Scientific Color Scheme Selector. Mail this j 
Gold Seal } coupon or write to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. 
Rug 599 a A AAU cop udiaceinin noe mn eeuclet ea est aman heme eA ; 

Gold Seal Name ' 
lug z RO i = BE gee ene eww eee eeeeeees 

Rug 3 FJ 


Address 











